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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HOPE. 


If Horr be dead—why seek to live? 
For what besides has Life to give ? 
Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty, too, 
If Hope be dead—say ! what are you? 











Love without Hope! It cannot be, 
There is a vessel on yon sea 
Becalmed and sailless as Despair, 


And know—’Tis helpless Love floats there. 


Lirr without Hope! Oh, that is not 
To live! but, day by day, to rot, 
With feelings cold and passions dead; 
‘To wander o’er the world, and tread 
Upen its beauties; and to gaze, 
Quite vacant, o’er its flowery maze, 
Oh! think, if this be Life then say— 
“Who lives when hope Hope has fled away ?” 


Yourna without Hope! An endless night, 
Trees which have felt the cold spring’s blight, 
The lightning’s flashes, and the thunder’s strife, 
Yet pine away a weary life 
Which older would have sunk and died 
Beneath the stroke of their youth defied— 
But, curst with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 


And Beavurr, too, when hope is gone, 
Has lost tlie ray in which it shone; 
And, seen without this borrowed light, 
Has lost the beam which made it bright, 
Now what avail the silken hair, 
The angel smile, and gentle air, 
The beaming eye, and glance refined— 
Faint semblance of that purer mind— 
As gold dust sparkling in the sun, 
Points where the richer strata run ? 
Alas! they now just seem to be 
Bestowed to mock at Misery. 
They speak of days long, long gone »y, 
Then point to cold Reality, 
And, with a death-like smile they say— 
“Oh! what are we when Hope’s away ?” 


Then Love, Lirr, Youtnu, and Beaurry too, 
When seen without Hope’s bright’ning hue, 
All sigh in Misery’s saddest tone, 

“Why seck to live if Hope be gone?” 








From the Herald of Freedom, 
TO JOHN Q. ADAMS, 
ON READING HIS ARGUMENT 1N CASE OF THE AMISTAD 
Cartives. « 


“Sic ttur ad astra.” 


The notes of the swan are the sweetest when dying— 
The forest most splendid in Autumn’s decay— 

The sun seems the greater with disk almost lying 
Repos'd in the shroud of the rich parting day. 


Thou, too, revered patriot, statesman and sage-~ 
Thy liquid eye brightening the scholar’s deep brow— 
With the ardor of youth and the wisdom of age, 
Ne’er in fulness of fame shone so brightly as now. 


Thy youth itself manhood--thy manhood mature, 
Beyond fairest examples of richly earn’d fame, 
Would seem to have left little room to secure, 
In life’s last decline, a still more deathless name. 


But for this thy defence of the poor and oppress’d-- 
This labor of love for the perishing slave— 

The noblest of efforts that wrong be redress’d, 
And fraud the most foul find its reprobate grave:-- 


For this, and, still more, for thy name freely given, 
In aid of a cause by earth’s great ones despised, 

Ascriptions of praise will ascend unto Heaven, 
And thy efforts, blest richly, most richly be prized. 


The song of the captive shall blend with the sighing 
From Aftic’s palm groves, and each sweet “sunny 
fountain— 
Nor the praise for deliverance cease but in vying 
With the prayer for earth’s freedom from valley to 
mountain. G. K. 


a 











Fron the Friend of Man, 
POSITION AND CHARACTER OF HENRY 
CLAY. 


To G. Bamey, Jr., Eprror or THE CINCINNATI 

PiLaNTHRoPisT: 

LETTER IIT, 

Dear Brother,—\ propose to bring forward 
in this letter the proof that **Hrnry Cray is one 
of those southern statesmen who, believing free 
and slave labor perpetual antagonists, have cho- 
sen rather that the free laboring classes should 
be slaves, than that the slaves should be free.”’ 

No statesman in the republic better under- 
stands, or has more forcibly expressed the con- 
trast and hostility between free and slave labor, 
than has this same Henry Clay. Ona number 
of occasions his views have been publicly avow- 
ed. Andin free conversations with northern 
citizens he has always been accustomed, of his 
own accord, to express his convictions in strong 
and clear language. In a number of instauces 
he has advised young men from the East not to 
settle in the slave states on this very account. 
I shall content myself, so far as this topic is 
concerned, with an extract from one of his ad- 
dresses before the Colonization Society. 

‘“‘As a mere laborer, the slave feels 
toils for his master, and not for himself; that the 
laws do not recognize his capacity to acquire 


that he 





upon the pleasure of his proprietor, and that-all 
the fruits of his exertions are reaped by others. 


self-interest. He is generally, therefore, indif- 
his master, being contented if he can escape his 
displeasure or chastisement, by a careless and 
slovenly performance of his duties. 

‘*This is the state of the relation between mas- 
ter and slave, prescribed by the law of its nature, 
and founded in the reason of things. —There are 
undoubtedly many exceptions in which the slave 
dedicates himself to his master with a zealous 
and generous devotion, and the master to the 
slave, with a parental and affectionate attach- 
ment. But it is my purpose to speak of the 
general state of this unfortunate relation. 

“That labor is best, in which the laborer 
knows that he will derive the profits of his in- 
dustry, that his employment depends upon his 
diligence, and his reward upon his assiduity. 
He then has every motive to excite him to ex- 
ertion, and to animate him in perseverance. He 
knows that if he is treated badly, he can ex- 
change his employer for one who will better es- 
timate his service; and that whatever he earns 
is Ais, to be distributed by himself as he pleases, 
among his wife and children, and friends, or 
enjoyed by himself. In a word, he feels that 
he is a free agent, with rights and privileges and 
sensibilities, 

‘‘Wherever the opinion exists to employ, at 
an equal hire, free or slave labor, the former 
will be decidedly preferred, for the reasons al- 
ready assigned. Itis more capable, more dili- 
gent, more faithful, and in every respect more 
worthy of confidence. 

“It is believed that nowhere in the farming 
portion of the United States would slave labor 
be generally employed, if the proprietor were 
not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of 
the southern market, which keeps it up in his 
own.” 


(Speaking of an attempt more than thirty- 
five years ago, to adopt. gradual emancipation 
in Kentucky, Mr. Clay says: ] 

‘“‘We were overpowered by numbers, and 
submitted to the decision of the majority with 
the grace which the minority, in a republic, 
should ever yield to such a decision. I have, 
nevertheless, never ceased, and never shall cease 
to regret a decision, the effects of which have 
been to place us in the rear of our neighbors, 
who are exempt from slavery, in the state of 
agriculture, the progress of manufactures, the 
advance of improvement, and the general pros- 
perity of society.”"—Address before the Colo- 
nization Society. 

Itis doubtless on the strength of such senti- 
ments as these, that Henry Clay, though a 
slaveholder, has been confidently claimed by 
his northern friends as opposed to the slave sys- 
tem. But it should not be forgotten that Sena- 
tor Preston himself, both before and since his 
senatorial threat of lynch law to abolitionists, 
has expressed himself in terms equally strong 
and explicit, on the opposite results and tenden- 
cies of free and slave labor, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. And itshould be well understood 
that the expression of such views furnishes no 
evidence that those who hold them desire the 
abolition of slavery, on the whole. Such ex- 
pressions only show that those who make them 
understand the pecuniary sacrifices they must 
make in clinging to despotic power, and to the 
means of idleness and licentious indulgence. 
They do not determine the question whether 
those sacrifices will, on the whole, be submitted 
to ornot. What the decision of Henry Clay 
is, we shall see, before we have done. All we 
ascertain by the foregoing extract is simply this, 
that Henry Clay understands perfectly the 
workings of free and slave labor, their relative, 
as well as positive effects, their contrariety to 
each other, their opposite tendencies and re- 
sults, the constant and inevitable tendency of 
free labor States to rise above slave labor States 
‘sin the state of agriculture, the progress of 
manufactures, the advancement of improvement, 
and the general prosperity of society.”” He un- 
derstands, then, as does John C. Calhoun, that 
the interests of free and slave labor cannot be 
reconciled, that they are ‘perpetual antagonists,’ 
and that the slave states cannot preserve their 
‘balance of power,’ without special expedients 
to the disadvantage of the free states. His fre- 
quent allusions to ‘southern interests,’’ in the 
language of other slaveholding statesmen, show 
the same thing. His skill at ‘*compromises’’ 
and *pacifieations,” in which the North uni- 
formly gives up all, and the South nothing, suf- 
ficiently proves that his knowledge on this point 
is of a sufficiently practical character. And his 
zeal and ability in defending the ‘peculiar insti- 
tution’ in the national Senate, extorted the 
prompt eulogium of his determined and _perse- 
vering rival, Calhoun. And this brings us to 
the next point in the argument. 

With all his knowledge of the perpetual con- 
flicts between free and slave labor—conflicts, 
the adroit management and disposal of which, 
for southern benefit, have constituted almost the 
entire political life of Henry Clay—with all his 
knowledge of the blighting influence of slave 
labor on the South, what, after all, is the posi- 
tion of Henry Clay, in respect to the perpetuity 
of the slave system? On this point, his famous 
speech in the Senate leaves us no room to doubt. 
The extracts which follow, if carefully exam- 
ined, will show, not merely that Henry Clay is 
in favor of perpetual slavery, that he proposes 
no time or mode of emancipation, and that his 
arguments go to discourage any kind of efforts 
or plans for securing such an object, either pres- 
ent or prospective; but that this position in fa- 
vor of perpetual slavery, and against all plans 
for emancipation, is taken by him with a clear 
perception of the fact that the number of slaves 
will be indefinitely increased, and that in 150 or 
200 years, it will be.a slavery wholly irrespec- 
tive of color, and chiefly the enslavement of the 
whites!’ Read and examine. 

Speaking of an early proposition in Kentuc- 
ky, for abolishing slavery in that State, Mr. 
Clay says: 

“But if I had been then or were now a citi- 
zen of any of the planting States—the southern 
or south-western States—I should have opposed, 
and would continue to oppose any scheme what- 
ever of emancipation gradual or immediate.” 
“Allow me sir, to glance at some of the obsfa- 
cles which lie in the way of the accomplishment 
of this end, and of some of the consequences 








He knows that, whether sick or well, in times 
of scarcity or abundance, his master is bound to 
provide for him by the all-powerful influence of 


ferent to the adverse or prosperous fortunes of 
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it.” * * «The first impediment is the abso- 


lute want of power on the part of the general 
government to affect the purpose.” . 
‘The next obstacle in the way of abolition, 
arises from the presemge in the slave states of 
| three million of slaves.” . . . . ‘*No practical 
scheme for their temoval or separation from us 
has yet been devised or proposed.”* ... . “A 
third impediment to immediate abolition is to be 
found in the immense amount of capital which 
is invested in slave property. ‘The total value 
of slave property, then, by estimate, in the 
United States, is twelve hundred millions of dol- 
lars. And now itis rashly proposed, by a sin- 
gle fiat of legislation, to annihilate this immense 
amount of property! ‘To annihilate it without 
indemnity and without compensation to its own- 
ers.’ . . . . “I know there is a visionary dog- 
ma which hol Js that negro slaves cannot be the 
subject of property. I shall not dwell long on 
the speculative abstraction. ‘That is property 
which the law declares to be property. ‘Two 
hundred years of legislation have sanctioned 
and sanctified negro slaves as property.” 

In opposing the prohibition of the inter-state 
slave trade, in the same speech, Mr. Clay says: 

‘The moment the incontestible fact ia admit- 
ted, that negro slaves are property, the law of 
moveable property irresistibly attaches itself to 
them, and secures the right of carrying them 
from one to another State, where they are re- 
cognized as property.” .... ‘*And now, Mr. 
President, were it possible to overcome the in- 
surmountable obstacles which lie in the way of 
abolition, let us briefly contemplate some of the 
conseguences which would inevitably ensue.” 
Mr. Clay proceeds to enumerate and describe 
the supposed evils of emancipation, at which, 
he says, ‘‘abolitionists themselves would shrink 
back in dismay and horror.” 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Clay is op- 
posed to any plan of emancipation, present or 
future; that he considers the obstacles insur- 
mountable; that even if they could be overcome, 
the consequences would be, in his view, more 
dreadful than the continuance of the slave sys- 
tem. It remains to inquire whether he expects 
the continuance of that system can or will be 
reconciled with the continued liberty of the la- 
boring whites? Examine what follows: 
“It is frequently asked, what is to become of 
the African race among us? Are they forever to 
remain in bondage?’”’ [In reply to these que- 
ries, Mr. Clay says.] ‘Taking the aggregates 
of the two races, the European is constantly, 
though slowly, gaining upon the African por- 
tion. In the process of time, some one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred years hence, but 
few vestiges of the black race will remain 
among our posterity.” 
Mr. Clay could not have meant to affirm that 
the slaves actually decrease in numbers. ‘This 
would imply that the rigors of the slave system 
are much more appaling than abolitionists have 
ever supposed, In 1790, the slave population 
of the United States was 697,697. In 1835 it 
had inereased to 2,245,144. At this ratio, the 
race of slaves is not likely to become extinct. 
Mr. Clay did not say, and cannot have meant 
so. He only affirmed that the whites gained 
faster than than the blacks. But even allowing 
the whites to double every fifteen years, or as 
often as you please to suppose, and the blacks 
to remain stationary, this would not cause the 
blacks to disappear in one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years, or at any future period. It 
is evident that the well known and rapid pro- 
cess of amalgamation at the South was the fact 
upon which Mr. Clay grounded his ‘theory.’ 
But will this relieve us of slavery, while every 
slave child, white or colored, follows the condi- 
tion of the mother? No. And Mr. Clay does 
not say so. ‘The questions he had started had 
nothing to do with the termination of slavery. 
They only respected the existence of the ‘Afri- 
ean’ race, and whether ¢hey were always to re- 
main in bondage? _ Mr. Clay seems to answer, 
No, do not trouble yourselves about the unhap- 
py blacks. ‘But few vestiges of the black race 
will remain among our posterity one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years hence.” ‘The 
slaves will be chiefly white. ‘This will very 
probably be the case, for already fugitives aad 
slaves offered for sale are often described as hav- 
ing ‘‘clear white complexions: So far from 
contemplating the removal of slavery at any fu- 
ture period, the whole speech of Mr. Clay was 
evidently designed to prevent it. His main ar- 
guments are as strong against abolishing white 
slavery as colored slavery—as strong or stronger 
at any future period than at present. ‘The mere 
lapse of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years will not alter the powers of government. 
It will vastly increase the ‘obstacles’ arising 
from ‘the presence’ of large numbers of slaves, 
and from the growing millions of their estimat- 
ed value, in dollars, the ‘immense amount of 
capital invested,’ and the sacredness and sanc- 
tion thrown around the system by the legisla- 
tion of past ages!—Constitutional objections 
will acquire strength from a similar sanction. 
And the preservation of our ‘glorious Union’ 
will present an argument venerated for its anti- 
quity. On the whole, it is quite evident tha- 
Henry Clay anticipates the time when the 
American slaves will be chiefly whites, with 
‘but few vestiges of the black race.’ Yet it does 
not appear that he either anticipates the aboli- 
tion of the systern, or, on the whole, desires 
any thing done for its present or future over- 
throw. ‘No practical scheme,’ not even coloni- 
zation, Mr. Clay as8ures us, ‘for their [the 
slaves’] removal or separation from us, has yet 
been devised or proposed.” 
And now, my dear Sir, let me ask you what 
link in the chain of the evidence is wanting to 
prove 4hat Henry Clay should be classed ‘‘with 
those southern statesmen, who, believing free 
and slave labor perpetual antagonists, have cho- 
sen rather that the free laboring classes should 
be slaves, than that the slaves should be free ?”” 
Very evidently. he 1s opposed to either the im- 
mediate or the prospective abolition of slavery. 
Equally plain is it that he anticipates the day, 
not far distant, when the great mass of the slaves 
will be whites, and when the distinctions of color 
shall disappear, anda sable hue cease to be the 
badge of the rlave. 
Will it be urged on his behalf that he serious- 
ly supposes that slavery, under such circum- 
stances, will be ‘confined to the posterity of the 
present slaves? Or if we should admit that he 
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*And so, the scheme of colonizing with a view to 
these objects, is not a ‘practical scheme,’ after all. So 








and hold property, which depends altogether 


which would ensue if it were possible to attain 


cierishes such unaccountable expectations, how 
nuch would it alter the case in his favor ?-- 
‘OUR POSTERITY,” the posterity of whites 
who arenow FREE, and who will then be 
starcely tinctured with a ‘vestige of the black 
rice,” most evidently constitutes the future pop- 
ulation so complacently as slaves? From this 
fact there can be no escape. Who, then, will 
pretend that Henry Clay is at all disposed to 
shrink from the enslavement of the laboring 
portion of the white? Very evidently he ex- 
pects that the continuance of slavery for 150 or 
200 years will involve the enslavement of ‘our 
posterity.”’ Yet the prospect does by no means 
siartle him! No. He assumes itas already a 
fact, and incorporatés it into his argument.— 
And he says there is no ‘practical scheme”’ for 
“separating’’ ourselves from the slave popula- 
tion’ Nor does he present, or seem  solicitous 
to present, any ‘practical scheme”’ for distin- 
guishing the slave laborer from the free, or for 
securing the free laborers of Uhio, (with her 
black laws,) from the Kentucky kidnappers who 
will still prowl among them, when the distine- 
tions of color shall have disappeared. ‘Ihat 
is property,” says Henry Clay, “which the law 
declares to be property.”” And he evidently 
lays down this proposition irrespective of color, 
and in the full anticipation of a generation of 
white slaves, who are to become such by virtue 
of the prevalence of his own doctrines, promul- 
gated in the Senate of the United States. No 
wonder that speech drew forth the unqualified 
approbation of John C. Calhoun, who insists 
that southern slavery is only ‘one modification 
of the universal condition of laborers.”’ 

I can not but hope that these consideraions, 

and the facts on which they are based, will be 
spread out before the readers of the Philanthro- 
pist. ‘The good people of the West, and espe- 
cially of Ohio, bordering as it does on Ken- 
tucky, should understand correctly the position 
of Henry Clay. From no statesman in the re- 
public, I am well persuaded, has American lib- 
erty so much to fear as from him. I have long 
regarded him as the most dangerous and profli- 
gate men that has ever been elevated to any 
high station in this country, not even excepting 
Aaron Burr. Nearly twenty years ago, I knew 
that this estimate of his character was held by 
an old, intelligent, and highly respectable inhab- 
itant of the Federal District, who was by no 
means opposed to him on partizan grounds, or 
on account of his being a slaveholder. His pri- 
vate life—so well-know in Europe as well as 
at home—was considered sufficient data for this 
estimate, ‘That this “prince of black-legs,’’ as 
heis familiarly called, the terror and the by- 
word of the corps diplomatic of all Europe, for 
the last forty years, should ever have been talk- 
ed of, even among slaveholders, for a presiden- 
tial candidate, is sufficiently humiliating. ‘That 
the pious pro-slavery clergy of the North should 
find in a noted duelist and gambler, and debau- 
chee, a fit Presideut of their benevolent coloni- 
zation society, should excite, perhaps, no spe- 
cial admiration. All that, might, for aught I can 
say, be in tolerable good keeping. I leave the 
matter with those whom it concerns. But Tecan 
see no good reason why the friends of liberty, 
with the proof of his despotic principles and 
projects fairly before them, should be remark- 
ably lenient to the deceptive and Janus-lfaced 
patron of an institution so well known to them, 
and which bears his own moral image. I see 
no,ground nor occasion for making exceptions 
in favor of Henry Clay, when enumerating the 
determined and pledged foes of northern free- 
dom, at the South. 
So well was this subject understood in this 
Empire State, before the nominations were made 
for the last Presidential canvass, that not aboli- 
tionists merely, but others, and those ardently 
desirous of a change in the national administra- 
tion, would by no means consent to the nomina- 
tion of Henry Clay. His speech in the Senate 
opened many eyes to the fact, that he pleaded 
with open vision for the enslavement of white 
as well as colored laborers? ‘This current con- 
viction on the part of our citizens, the whig del- 
egates from this State to the Harrisburg Con- 
vention well knew. And this was the reason 
why Clay was not nominated instead of Harri- 
son. But success has now emboldened the dom- 
inant party to talk again of Henry Clay. If ev- 
er a ca8e could be presented, in which the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘choosing the least of two evils’? could 
be tolerated, it would be that which should pre- 
sent us the alternative between Henry Clay and 
any other chief magistrate or candidate whose 
name was ever yet printed in English. A Cal- 
houn ora McDuffie in the presidential chair 
would be comparatively harmless, because the 
enthusiasm of their characters has given to their 
attempts at despotism all the publicity and open- 
ness of an honest and above-board defiance to 
the freemen of the North. Whereas, the cun- 
ning, caleulating, and apparently compromising 
Clay rouses no hostility, and excites little sus- 
picion. In the former case, the yeomanry 
would be roused, and in the latter, cajoled. It 
is under the management of such plausible po- 
litical gamblers as Clay, that a people may ‘‘lose 
their liberties in a day, and not miss them for a 
century.” 

No one, I trust, will undetstand me as advo- 
eating ‘a choice of two evils” in case of Mr. 
Clay’s nomination. ‘Thanks be to God, there 
never can be a necessity, as there never can be 
a right, to act upon such an impious assum p- 
tion. 





With great respect, yours truly, 
Witxiam Goope Li. 








For the Philanthropist. 
Cincinnati, September 16, 1841. 
Dr. Bairey: 

Sir,—I hereby resign my office as a member 
of the Executive Com. of the State A. S. So- 
ciety, and have respectfully to request your in- 
sértion in the Philanthropist of the annexed rea- 
sons for my so doing; as, having long been a 
dissentient in-principle from certain prominent 
courses taken by some of my brethren of the 
Society, as vou. well know, [ am anxious in the 
present excited state of public feeling, that those 
who know me, and the public to whom I am but 
little known, should discriminate between us. 

In the first place, I freely avow myself to be 
a member as above described of the Society, and 
svhile it sustained the character and those prin- 
elples wich it originally assumed, I considered 
itan honor. Batl have viewed its course for 
some time past with sincere regret, as a devia- 
fion {com that character and those principles 








says Mr. Clay, the President ef the Society. 


which at first it pledged itself to sustain; and 





dissent from it. 


nations of men—who is their common Father, 


of color—that it is altogether inimical to the 
spirit of the Gospel of his Son Jesus Christ; 
that it is a moral violation of the inherent, ina- 
lienable annd natural rights of every human 
being: and therefore, as an unrighteous assump- 
tion and aggression and a sinful procedure, ought 
to be renounced as injustice and oppression. 

But I do not believe, that either the precepts 
or the example of Jesus Christ afford any war- 
rant for a resort to artifice or violence of any 
kind, either in language or action, to redress the 
grievous wrongs of the oppressed—to resist the 
oppressor, Or to engage in political contests in 
order to accomplish the abolition of the system: 
‘and consistently with these convictions, I have 
from the first disclaimed evesy measure of ei- 
ther kind, as incompatible with the teachings of 
Christianity, and at no time have I taken part in 
the one or the other, and with which therefore, 
I wish not to be identified. 

These are my anti-slavery views and princi- 
ples, and I am willing to bear their reproach—if 
reproachful they be. I deem it as altogether a 
religious and a moral question, and believe that 
it ought to be and can be sustained only by such 
means and measues as the religion of peace and 
the purest morality will furnish and sanction. 
In conclusion, I wish to state that [ am strong- 
ly impressed with the conviction, that much of 
the present excitement owes its rage to the in- 
temperate and misdirected zeal of warm-hearted 
and sincere friends of the injured slave. 

Tos. MayLin. 


The reasons of Mr. Maylin satisfy himself, 
but will satisfy, we presume, nobody else. Nei- 
ther the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society, nor 
its Executive Committee, has in a single in- 
stance identified itself in any way with any po- 
litical party movement against slavery, or with 
any violent measures against it, or with any for- 
cible measures of self-defence. So studious 
has been the Committee in following peace with 
all men, that nota single Friend belonging to 
the organization throughout the State has ever 
excepted to their measures, on the score of con- 
scientious scruples. 

This is all that is necessary to say respecting 
Mr. Maylin’s commnnication.—Ep. Put, 








For the Philanthropist, 
SELFISH. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Sir,—On Tuesday the 14th Sept., 1841, Ri- 
chard Scott a colored man applied to Jacob W. 
Piatt, the Clerk of Hamilton County Common 
Pleas, for a marriage license. Piatt enquired of 
him if he had yet obtained his certificate under 
the law of 18072 ‘The man replied that he had 
not. He was then told by Piatt that until he 
had done so he could not obtain a marriage li- 
cence. Of the illegality of Piatt’s conduct in 
thus refusing the licence, there can be very lit- 
tle doubt. ‘The Act of 6th Jan. 1824, entitled 
‘an act regulating marriages,” says in relation 
to who may join in marriage, ‘That male per- 
sons of the age of 18 years, female persons of 
the age of 14 years not nearer of kin than first 
cousins, and not having a husband and wife liv- 
ing may be joined in marriage. Provided al- 
ways that male persons under the age of 18 
years shall first obtain the consent of their fa- 
thers respectively, or in case of the death or in- 
capacity of their fathers, then of the mothers or 
guardians.” ‘These are the only legal impedi- 
ments to marriage known to our statute. ‘The 
sixth section of the act provides ‘that the par- 
ties before marriage must publish their intention 
or obtain a license from the Clerk of the Com- 
mon Pleas who may enquire of the party applying 
for such marriage license upon oath or affirma- 
tion as to the legality of such contemplated 
marriage, and if the Clerk. shall be satisfied that 
there is no legal impediments (i. e. the impedi- 
ments enumerated by statute,) then he shall 
grant such marriage licence.” Here then is the 
duty of the Clerk clearly and distinctly laid 
down by statute, all the legal impediments enu- 
merated—if under age, the consent of the parent 
or guardian—if of age the oath or affirmation 
of the party, as to the legality of the contem- 
plated marriage—that neither of the parties has 
a husband or wife living at the time. And yet 
in defiance of the statute, this man, Piatt, has 
the audacity to refuse christian people a license 
that he is bound by his oath of office to give 
on application to enter the holy state of ma- 
trimony. ‘The statute runs thus, ‘sand if the 
Clerk shall be satisfied that there is no legal 
impediment, then he shall grant such marriage 
licence.’? Does the statute contemplate giving 
to the Clerk of the Common Pleas the arbitrary 
power of deciding upon the legality of the impe- 
diments beyond what the statute itself enumer- 
ates and provides for?—or does the statute say 
that the color of a man’s skin being dark or 
black, shall be a sufficient warrant for the Clerk 
to deny him the benefit of a law, as conferred 
on him by our legislature. ‘The law says *‘per- 
sons,’” without distinction of color, and leaves it 
not to the unchristian dictation of any Clerk to 
say a black man shall be denied the privilege of 
entering that state consecrated by God himself. 
But alittle further and we shall discover the true 
motive of J. W. Piatt’s conduct on this ocea- 
sion. ‘he much talked of act of 1807, pro- 
vides ‘that the black or mulatto person shall, 
within twenty days after entering the state, enter 
into bonds with éwo or more freehold sureties in 
the penal sum of $500.” The 2nd section pro- 
vides ‘that the said bond shall be filed in the 


therefore it is, that I have been compelled to 


I do unhesitatingly express my conviction, 
thai the principle of the slavery of my fellow 
men, either in holding or in trading, is a sin 
against God, who has made of one blood all the 


and all of whom are his children, irrespective 


When Richard Scott told she Clerk that he 
did not know any freeholder who would go his 
security in the required amount, the Clerk di- 
rected him to a gentleman whom he well knew 
was not a frecholder, but that notwithstanding 
he would consent to take him on the bond. 
With this gentleman Scott was not acquainted, 
but with a spirit truly chivalric and philanthio- 
pic, he immediately consented to go the securi- 
ty, but expressing at the same time doubts as to 
his eligibility. He was assured however his 
name would answer. A second person, a free- 
holder, was found who went on the bond; it was 
given, illegally given, with il/egal security, but 
the dollar was gained and the legal impediment 
removed to the |Clerk’s (J. W. Piatt’s) satisfac- 
tion! 





Q. IN THE CORNER. 


For the Philanthropist. 
PRESBYTERIAN CONVENTION, 

Pursuant to public notice a number of persons 
met in Convention in the town of New Athens 
on the 8th inst. at 1 o’clock, A. M. consisting 
of anti-slavery members of the Presbyterian 
church in the bounds of the Presbytery of St. 
Clairsville, at which the following proceedings 
were had. 

The house was called to order by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Alex. Karr of Cadiz congregation 
to preside, and Mr. David ‘Taggart of the Buck 
Spring congregation, secretary, Prayer was 
then offered up; after which a committee of five 
persons were appointed to prepare and bring in 
the necessary business for the action of the con- 
vention, viz. Messrs, Alex. Work, P. H. Jacobs, 
Alex. Wilson, J. G. McCullough and Thos. 
Wilson. 

Convention 
o'clock, P. M. 
Convention again met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. ‘The committee presented a memorial in- 
tended to be presented to the Presbytery of St. 
Clairsville at its next meeting—which was re- 
ceived and approved* of by the convention. 
Also the following resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the convention, which, after considera- 
ble discussion and deliberation on the part of the 
convention, were received and adopted. 


Resolved, ‘That this convention solemnly be- 
lieve that there is just ground to conclude that 
God is now pleading a controversy with this as 
well as other branches of his church. 

Resolved, ‘hat it is our solemn conviction, 
that the contradictory action of the Presbyterian 
church to that recommended by the General 
Assembly of 1818, in relation to the sin of sla- 
very in this land and in the church, is well cal- 
culated to bring on us the righteous indignation 
of Heaven. 

Resolved, That we view the profession of an 
approval of said resolutions of the Assembly, by 
the Synod of Pittsburgh in 1839, as solemn 
mockery, whilst preachers and people remain 
silent and inactive on the subject, nay whilst 
many plead for the righteousness of the institu- 
tion even from the pulpit. 

Resolved, ‘That the. General Assembly in 
1818 did soldmnly declare the practice of slave- 
holding to be in direct violation of the law of 
God and the most precious rights of man: There- 
fore, 

Resolved, ‘That the lower courts are bound 
immediately to take such action as will effectu- 
ally exclude front their communion all those en- 
gaged in this practice, and those who deny its 
sinfulness. 

Resolved, ‘That no church session has a right 
to admit to the communion of the church per- 
sons in the habitual practice of violating the 
law of God and the most precious rights of 
man. 

Resolved, ‘That those churches that admit 
slaveholders to the communion, do it in viola- 
tion of the law of God, and in this point of 
view are walking disorderly. And if Apostolic 
injunctions be obligatory, should be exscinded. 
Resolved, That those church courts only 
which refuse to fellowship slaveholders and 
their apologists, are faithful in their testimony 
against this sin. ‘The others being indeed ting- 
ed with the blood of slavery. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend 
to anti-slavery Presbyterians everywhere to ob- 
tain meetings of their respective churches, to 
discuss and examine their connection with sla- 
very, and devise means for its removal. 
Resolved, That Alex. Work, Alex. Wilson, 
Wm. Crawford, and Alex. Kerr be a committee 
to procure signers to the memorial and attend 
Presbytery with the same at its next meetings 
also, that said committee at that time make an 
appointment of the time and place of again 
meeting in convention in said Presbytery. 
Resolved, That Alex. Wilson and J. G. Me- 
Collough be a committee to procure the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of this meeting. 

On motion adjourned. 


adjourned until half past 1 








INSTRUCTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


For the Philanthropist. 
Mr. Eprror,—I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my views in regard to the Oberlin In- 
stitute. [can safely say, that it is one of the 
most favorable institutions for colored youths 
to obtain an education, that there is in the coun- 
try. I have been frequently asked, why do not 
more of the colored youths come to this insti- 
tution. This is a question I am quite at a loss 
to answer. It may be that some of our breth- 
ren are not aware of the privileges that they may 
enjoy here, and others who do know of them, 
yet think they could do no good if they should 
obtain an education. ‘To this latter class of per- 
sons, I wish to say, you are under a very great 
mistake. You cando more for the elevation of 
our race in this way than in any other. Our 
privileges are very limited, and our opportuni- 
ties for obtaining good instruction are few and 
scattering; therefore, when we have so favor- 
able an opportunity as we have here for impro- 





Clerk’s office of the Common Pleas, and that 
he give a certificate thereof; and the said Clerk 
shall be entitled to receive the sum of one dollar 
for the bond and certificate aforesaid.” Admit- 
ting for an instant the constitutionality of this 
act, which by the way is not generally admitted, 
is there any impediment created by the act to 
prevent persons of color being married before 
they give bond? Certainly not—but there is 
the dollar, the bounty paid the Clerk for 
the freedom of the state of Ohio! ‘That is 
the legal impediment, and was the only shadow 
of doubt in this case that could present itself to 





ving ourselves, we ought to avail ourselves of it. 
We have not generally rich friends, or wealthy 
parents, toaid us in obtaining our education, 
and consequently shall be under the necessity 
of depending much upon the labor of our own 
hands, but there is one advantage attending this, 
and that is, that we shall know how to prize 
knowledge after having exerted ourselves so 
much to obtain it. 

Brethren, we want educated colored young 
men and young women; yes, educated young 
women, for although many of our people think 
that there is no need of educating their daugh- 
ters, yeerely: upon it the elevation of our race, 





the fertile imagination of the Clerk. 
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8 Let thy sacred name, be more deeply imprest!” 


* the insolence of a large portion of the slavehold- 
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depends ina great degree upon the talents and 
education of our females. 

The fact is, female influence is ten times 

greater than is generally supposed, even among 
our white brethren. In proof of this, just 
ook at what has been done in the anti-slavery 
cause by women. What do you suppose 
would have become of that cause, if it had 
not been for the persevering efforts of those de- 
voted women who are now laboring so zealous- 
y although opposed by the church and 
clergy so called. ‘The fact is, women have 
much greater responsibilities resting upon them 
than they seem willing to allow, but God will 
require of them as of men, a strict account for 
not doing what they might have done in this 
eause. I wish all our sisters would think of 
these things, and ask themselves when making 
preparations for their balls and feasts, if this is 
the manner God wished them to act. Ilow can 
they spend their time and money in hilarity and 
mirth, when the groans of their sisters in slave- 
ry, are coming up to them, upon the wings of 
every wind that blows from the South. 0, it 
seems as if they must have hearts of adamant, 
thus to be indifferent to their cries. 

Brethren and sisters, let it not be any longer 
said of us, that we care for nothing, only to en- 
joy ourselves. Let us arise and show that we 
are men and women, and that while our breth- 
ren are held in bondage we will never be seen 
indulging in the least self-gratification, but freely 
give all our money for their deliverance. Let 
us come one and all, and present our hearts, and 
all we have to the precious Saviour, and then 
commence the work of preparing our minds for 
usefulness, that we may soon be able to go out 
into the world, spreading light and truth all 
around us. ‘There is a great demand for color- 
ed teachers both male and female. ‘There are 
a number of colored settlements in this state 
without teachers, and the whites around, are so 
opposed that it is not safe to have white teach- 
ers. Many have gone from Oberlin, but their 
school houses have been torn down, so great is 
the prejudice. One case of this kind occurred 
when I taught last winter. ‘They had a white 
teacher a vear.or two before, which troubled the 
neighbors so much, that after failing to drive 
him away by breaking the doors and windows 
and roof of the house, they finally burnt it to the 
ground. Mr. Barber’s report of the colored 
people of Ohio gives accounts of several similar 
transactions. ‘The number of colored students 
here at this time is about 20, several of them are 
in college. I believe that our privileges here 
are fully equal to those of the white students, 
any one wishing further information can obtain 
it by writing to Mr. Hamilton Hill, Secretary 
ef Oberlin Iustitute. 

Davis Day. 
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OUR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS. 
CHAPTER Iv. 
Incongruitics. 

We sometimes amuse ourselves with the in- 
congruities exhibited in newspapers. 

In one column, you shall see a beautiful ex- 
tract, expatiating on the graces of humility 
and meekness; and close by, a most bitter edito- 
rial, unsparing in its abuse of a political oppo- 
nent. Here, you have a grave denunciation of 
gambling, there, a flaming advertisement of a 
notable lottery. In one of our city. papers, a 
few days since, close beside a poem, entitled 
“Christian race,” was the picture of racers, in 
full career, whips flourishing, spectators gaz- 
ing, with a long notice appended, of the Jockey 
Club Races, &c., &c. 

The Southern press is especially distinguish- 
ed by this kind of incongruity.—Denunciations 
of tyranny, defences of slavery—the rights of 
man, the rights of the slavcholder—death to 
tyrants, wo to the fanatic who would rob us of 
our slaves—apostrophes to liberty, addresses to 
Columbia, ‘the land of the free and home of the 
brave; “Cash for Negrves,”’ “to be sold on the 
22nd, 3 negroes, 1 ass, five yoke of oxen: 
what a picture of life inthe South! In one col- 
umn, the Baltimore Clipper thus breaks out in 
singing, 

“Columbia, Columbia, fair Frecdom’s estate, 

Sweet Liberty's birth-place, the home of the great; 


In this humble bosom establish thy shrine, 
And let all my interests be blended in thine. 


Columbia, Columbia, thy bright flag shall wave 
Forever in triumph, high over the brave! 

Its stars brilliant beaming, shall chase every gloom; 
Liberty’s proud beacon, the world shalt illume! 


Columbia, Columbia, dear land of the free, 
The home of the Genius of sweet Liberty; 
With every vibration, of this throbbing breast, 


And in the next, the hoarse voice of the negro- 
trader is heard crying— 


“CASH FOR NEGROES. 

The highest prices will at all times be given for Ne- 
groes of both sexes, that are slaves for life, and good ti- 
tles. My office is in Pratt st., No, 85, between Sharp 
and Howard streets, where myself or my agent, (Mr, J. 
M. Wilson,) can be scen at all times, All persons, hav- 
ing Negroes to sell, would do well to see me before they 
dispose of them, as I am always buying and forwarding 
to the New Orleans market. I will also receive and 
keep Negroes at twenty-five cents each, per day, and for- 
ward them to any Southern port, at the request of the 
owner. My establishment is large, comfortable and airy, 
and all above ground; and kept in complete order, with 
a Jarge yard for exercise; and is the strongest and most 
splendid building of the kind in the United States. And 
as the character of my house and yard is so completely 
established, for strength, comfort and cleanliness, and it 
being a place where I keep all my own, I will not be ac- 
countable, for the future, for any escapes of any kind 


fi tablishment. 
ae. HOPE H. SLATTER.” 


jel8-dtf 
“CASH FOR NEGROES. 

The subscriber boing permanently located in this city, 
is at all times wanting to purchase likely young negroes 
of both sexes, for which cash and the most liberal prices 
will be paid. Persons having such to dispose of will find 
it to their interest to call on me before they sell, as they 
may rest assured, by doing so they shall obtain their 
value forthem, The subscriber’s establishment is locat- 
ed on Hartford Avenue, in one of the higkest and most 
healthy parts of the city, having a free circulation of air, 
and a yard for exercise through the day—must necessa- 
rily be more healthy than in the centre of the city, espe- 
cially in hot weather. Servants will be received for safe 
keeping, and every attention paid to their comfort and 
cleanliness, at the low rate of twenty-five cents per day. 
Application to be made to me at my office in Calvert-st. 
near Market st., one door below Mr. Bloomer’s hat store, 
or at my residence, or to my brother at Whitman’s Eagle 
Hotel, Pratt st., immediately opposite the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road Depot. JAMES F, PURVIS. 


(Cp All communications promptly attended to, je9-ly 


Tusolencee 


The good people of Ohio are little aware of 


ing prees.. For any light on this-point, they will 
took in vain to their papers. Very many Slave- 
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holding prints are engaged in a systematic war- 
fare against Cincinnati, for which they cannot 
find epithets vile enough. Why are they not 
more generally rebuked by our editors? We sub- 
join a few specimens of their blackguardism, 
that Cincinnatians may fully understand, for 
whose sakes and at whose bidding, they have pro- 
seribed abolitionism--and what is their reward. 


From the Commercial Bulletin, N. O., Aug, 25, 

“a PWe notice the Cincinnati papers are lamenting 
the scarcity of visitors and travellers from the South this 
summer, The cause is readily stated, ‘The inhabitants 
of Cincinnati have suffered a gang of fanatics to inter- 
fere with the rights of Southerners, and to rob them of 
their property. After such inhospitable treatment, It Is 
not surprising if any other route, in preference to that by 
the way of Cincinnati, is taken by tourists from the 
South. If the citizens of Cincinnati covet the society 
of their brethron and neighbors from the slave states, 
they must make the abolitionists and kidnappers feel the 
restraints and dread the punishments of the law. Hith- 
erto a culpable indifference has been evineed, that only 
served to encourage these outlaws in their flagrant pro- 
ceedings. ‘The Southerners have shown a just resent- 
ment for the treatment experienced by them, in shunning 
the place where such wrongs were permitted. 

During the past sammer the fashionable tour for the 
South has been by the way of St, Louis, Chicago and 
the Lakes. A vast crowd of passengers have taken that 
route, in order to avoid the fanatics and negro thieves 
that make their den in the Queen ofthe West. ~The 
continuance of similar outrages must result in driving 
all Southern travel from that point. The route by the 
capital of Missouri is rather circuitous, but has many 
recommendations to balance this inconvenience, among 
which a paramount one is the safety of stave property. 
It may be expected, that before long the whole stream of 
fashionable travel from the slave states wil] be diverted 
in the direction of St. Louis, If the city of Cincinnati 
wishes the return of the travelling custom and _ visitors, 
which the fanaticism of her inhabitants has driven off, 
she must furnish better protection than she has hitherto 
done to Southern rights. As long as existing abuses are 
tolerated, the denizens of the South wili be as careful in 
shunning the place as they ought to be to avoid the haunt 
and stronghold of rogues and robbers.” 

From the Memphis Enquirer, 

“The good people of Cincinnati are beginning to see 
the effects of permitting their city to be made a den of 
negro thieves. ‘heir southern summer custom has fal- 
len off to almost nothing, and the tide of travel from the 
South to the North is already, in a great degree, turned 
by way of St. Louis. We are glad of this. It will bring 
the people of Ohio to their senses. We trust the South 
will be united in this matter, and go yet one step further, 
by getting their supplies of produce from Missouri, 
While the vast fruitful regions of the Upper Mississippi 
are open to us, we can do without Ohio. It is rather too 
tame a submission to Ict her cillizens steal one half of our 
property, and get the other half of it in payment for 
that which we can get as well elsewhere,” 


“It will bring the people of Ohio to their 
senses!”’ Mark that, good people of Ohio! See 
the estimate the slaveholder places on you. Not 
content with black slaves, he would make you 
too his property. Keep in mind, we beseech 
you, why it is he thus grossly insults you:— 
your Supreme Court has simply declared the 
constitution, as it is—that is all! 


From the Shelby News, Sept. 8. 

“Negro War—Abolition.—Ohio has sowed the wind, 
and she is reaping the whirlwind. We have no sympa- 
thy for the Cincinnatians—they are but dealt with as 
they deserve, If they will not suffer the law to have its 
course, the vipers they protect should turn and sting 
them.” 

The heading of this reminds us of the valiant 
Captain from Warsaw, Ky., who understood 
that the Abolitionists and Negroes had revolted!! 
and came to offer his services to help subjugate 
them!!! 

Friendship for Foreigners. 

Slaveholders generally regard foreign immi- 
grants with suspicion and dislike. What is 
called Native Americanism flourishes mostly 
at the South. Nearly all the associations for 
propagating this ism are to be found there. 
Their object is, so far as we can understand, to 
effect the repeal of the naturalization laws, and 
thus forever debar the foreigner from sharing 
our citizenship. ‘The Irish seem particularly 
obnoxious to them. Now it so happens, that 
the Irish generally adhere to the Democratic 
party, which is continually vaunting its friend- 
ship for foreigners. And yet this party is join- 
ed in the closest alliance with slaveholders, 
who, as we have seen, are disposed to shut the 
doors of citizenship to foreign immigrants! We 
appeal to the honest German, and the enthusias- 
tic countryman of O’Connell, what fellowship 
ean you have with slaveholders? ‘The secret of 
their prejudice against you is, a dread lest the 
anti-slavery principles you bring with you from 
the land of your birth, may make you danger- 
ous foes to their peculiar institution. 

Irishmen! What think you of the following 
appeal which we cut from a slave-state paper? 

“Messrs. Enrrons:—In furnishing quotations from the 
many slanders upon the slaveholders of this country, ut- 
tered by that peresTisLE acitaton, Daxiet O’Con- 
NELL, you have done much towards opening the eyes of 
our citizens to the imminent dangers which beset us, 
through the immigration to the sluve states of thous- 
ands of his devoted admirers—men who look upon him 
as a demi-god, and deem it their duty to yield implicit 
obedience to his instructions. In the opinion of such 
men, the views of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
the other illustrious fathers of our Republic are not enti- 
tled to the weight of a feather when brought in conflict 
with those of that uNprincieceD [nis INCENDIARY. 

But the people of the South should consider that 
these worshippers of O’Connell have other motives for 
warring against their institutions than obedience to his 
poisonous precepts. Being mostly of the laboring class, 
they look upon our slave population as their competi- 
tors; and hence arises their bitter hostility to that spe- 
cies of population. We have ample evidence of this 
fact in the tyrannical and cruel imposition on our negro 
draymen, practiced by the Irish draymen when they find 
an opportunity to maltreat or take advantage of the for- 
mer. Every man who has resided long in this city has 
witnessed more or less instances of the kind, and every 
one must be aware that such hostility is perfectly natural 
under the circumstances. Now I think it is the impera- 
live duty of the citizens of the South to consider the 
consequences of admitting to the full rights of citizen- 
ship) men who are ‘by {education and from self-inter- 
est hostile to their peculiar institutions. Have we not 
reason to fear that an under current is at work which 
may unexpectedly produce consequences far more fatal 
than any thing ever witnessed in this country? Is it not 
the true policy of the South to lend all her energies to- 
wards the accomplishment of the repeal of the naturali- 
zation lawst In my opinion it clearly is.” 


Confusion. 

Slavery is a great foe to natural sympa- 
thies, the parent of strange alliances. ‘Thus, 
for example, we find the working man of the 
free states, whose cherished dogma is equality, 
cheek by jowl with the nabob of the South, 
who holds that the laborer ought to be a slave. 
The sturdy Democrat of the North, fights for 
the abrogation of all monopolies by the side of 
the slaveholding aristocrat, who contends for the 
divine right of the monopoly of twelve hundred 
millions of dollars, invested in the souls and 
bodies of men. The largest-liberty, free-trade 
party in England, are abolitionists. Their breth- 
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of a system which denies liberty to two and ¢ 
half millions of human beings. ‘That is, the 
American Democracy, instead of harmonizin{ 
with the Whigs and Radicals of England, ther 
natural allies, on the great question of humat 
rights, find themselves the fast friends of thi 
great ‘Tory party, with all its hatred of thi 
mass and its opposition to improvement! Mr 
Calhoun lately said, that the ‘Tory triumph it 
England was an abolition triumph. A corres: 
pondent of the Charleston Courier thus takes 
him to task: 


“If any fact in politics is unquestionable, it is that the 
whig party of England is emphatically the abolition par 
ty?’ The democratic, radical, whig party of Ireland 
England, and Scotland, is abolition to the core. Wl» 
set the West Indies free of it—were not O’Connel, 
Brougham, Rasseil, Hume, M’Cauley, Shiel, and all tr 
whigs, democrats and radicals—the “largest liberty”— 
“human rights’—adolition party of the British En- 
piret Who has denounced American slaveholders as v- 
olently as Daniel O’Connell, the Prince of Democrats, 
and the Universal-world-chief of abclitionists? Wh 
was it but Daniel O’Connell that said that Mr. Calhoun 
ought to be drowned in the blood of our slaves? Mi. 
Calhoun must have known that the only opponents of 
abolition in England were tories—the power party cf 
England. The downfall of the whigsin England is the 
downfall of the abolition party par excellence of Eng- 
land, and the defeat of C’Connell is the defeat of the 
greatest abolitionist in the world. The triumph of the 
Duke of Wellington is the triumph of the statesman, 
who, more than any man in the British empire, opposed 
the march and tempered the progress of abolition prin. 
ciples. : 
ciples. 

Mr, Calhoun ought to have known that in England, 
“free trade,” “largest liberty,” democracy and abolition 
mean the same thing. Democrat and abolitionist are the 
names for the same person. All who go for “free trade,” 
“largest liberty,” “human rights,” and “democracy,” go 
for abolition. Let Mr. Calhoun name, if he can, one 
distinguished man in England, who is for free trade, who 
is not a leader of the abolitionists. ‘There are no demo- 
crats who are not abolitionists, though there are many 
tories who are not. These are facts—Ict them be denied 
by any responsible person.” 


What say Messrs, Brough, Reed, Piatt, and 
Jones, to this? Are they ambitious to be found 
fighting against their own political brethren 
across the Atlantic? Surely, having connected 
themselves, in an association with that band of 
Irish patriots of whom the universal-world abo- 
litionist, O’Connell, is chief, they will hereafter 
manifest more regard for the great brotherhood 
of abolitionists in this country—will they not? 


Swagger. 

Many of our Southern brethren are consti- 
tutionally disposed to swagger. ‘The Concor- 
dia Intelligencer is incensed at our notice of his 
‘“‘Let the slavehol- 
der try it,”’we said. Our fiery brother retorts— 

‘Send any more of your free negroes and abo- 
tition agents, and we will not only try, but po 
iT. Louisiana has artillery to defend herself 
against even ‘fifteen hundred thousand,” if 
they come among us as traitors to the constitu- 
tion and assassins of our peace.”? And again, 
talking of the wholesome effect of the example 
of the great Parish of Concordia, in driving off 
the free negroes, it remarks—We have one 
thing more to do, and that is to regulate the 
steamboats that trade in our waters. We are 
told that several of our most popular boats are 
free negro concerns—let us look to them. If 
any of the steam-boats that trade with the plan- 
ters of the South have free negroes aboard, we 
suggest that they be subjected forthwith to Lou- 
isiana laws. If New Orleans does not stop that 
‘free negro business,’ the parish of Concordia 
will, the ‘fifteen hundred thousand freemen of 
Ohio, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


threats of non-intercourse. 


We knock under. In the faculty of talking big, 
our neighbor outstrips us. But, what of this 
mighty parish of Concordia? It contains 10,682 
people, the negroes being 9000! And at this 
time, owing to the difficulty of navigation on the 
Ohio, the whole parish has got the dyspepsia, 
for want of fresh Ohio flour !! 

“The Mississippi river,” says the same pa- 
per, ‘‘is rising slowly—there has been a small rise 
in Ohio river, and we are glad to hear it, for the 
reason that the bakers are selling sour flour, and 
giving the whole country the dyspepsia. It is 
well for the Ohio river to rise, as sour flour 
won't.” 

After this, we need hardly apprehend a non- 
intercourse act, tll the parish of Concordia get’s 
over its dyspepsia. 


The Bible. 

We call the attention of the religious world 
especially to the following article. While the 
reader examines it, let him ask himself, what 
punishment do those Divines merit, who quote 
the Bible in defence of a system which denies 
the Bible to those who need it most? It will be 
seen that, a Bible distributor came very near 
being sent to the penitentiary for asking cer- 
tain slaves whether they would take a Bible! 

There is a statute, it will be recollected, in 
many of the slave-states, punishing the circula- 


tor of Incendiary documents with ten years im- 


prisonment in the penitentiary! ‘The accused 
escaped only, because the evidence was palpa- 
ble that he had no evil intent—but the Recorder 
took care to admonish him that he must bewar 
of infringing ‘other rights’’ (the rights of slave- 
holders) ‘‘wnicu are as sacred to this commu- 
munity AS RELIGION ITSELF ! !”” 

But read the whole account which we cut 
from the Daily Picayune (N. O.) Aug. 12th. 


Caauncer B. Bracx.-—-The charge made on Mon- 
day last against this individual by Wm. H. Avery, was 
yesterday investigated before Recorder Baldwin. The 
accused, it will be recollected, was charged with tampe- 
ring with the slaves of the complainant, a course of con- 
duct which was calculated to lead to insubordination 
among them. 

Mr, Avery was sworn, and related the circumstances 
which led him to make the affidavit on which the prison- 
er was arrested. About 4 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Sunday last he was attracted by the conduct of the pris- 
oner, who stopped and chatted familiarly with six or eight 
slaves in the neighborhood of his dwelling, and among 
others with some of his own servants: “This excited his 
suspicion, and it was still farther increased by a remark 
he heard from one of his own slaves, who said, “What 
can that man mean (alluding to the accused) by asking 
if I can read or write, or if I would take a bible?”. He 
followed after the accused, told him his conduct excited 
his suspicion, and asked why it was that he had been, 


.as he saw him, tampering with his slaves and those of 


other citizens? The accused, first asking who he was 
and what was his number, replied that he was appointed 
by Mr. Lowndes, who was agent for a Bible Society, al- 
ready organized, or about to be organized in this city, for 
the distribution of the Bible. He was then engaged, he 
said, in taking down a list of the names of persons who 
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stood in need of the book, and would accept it from the 
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society. He entered indiscriminately on his list the 
names of white and black—-slaves and free persons. 

Mr. Maybin, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Goode- 
tich, the Rev. Mr. Wheaton, and several other prominent 
members of the society in question, were called. From 
their testimony it appeared that they and many other res- 
pectable citizens, of different Protestant denominations, 
met in February last and formed a society for the distri- 
bution of the Bible among the more destitute members of 
thiscommunity. ‘They raised a fuud of about $1000, 
and sent on an order to New York for alot of Bibles 
equa! in value to that amount, directing that some of 
them be printed in English, some in French, in Spanish, 
and some in the German language. They received them 
in June, and appointed agents from among their mem- 
bers to have them placed in proper hands; but it never 
for a moment entered into the minds of the society to 
present a single Bible toa slave. ‘The agents so appoin- 
ted portioned out the city into several districts and their 
duty was to ascertain who, within the limits of their res- 
pective districts, stood in need of the Bible and would ac- 
cept one, and to see that all such persons were supplied 
with the divine book. Each agent was at liberty to ap- 
point an assistant, though not connected with the socicty. 
That part of Second Municipality bounded by the river 
and St. Charles street, Delord aud Poydras streets, was 
made the district of Mr. Lowndes; he appointed the ac- 
cused, Mr, Black, as his sub-agent, and he was dischar- 
ging his duty as such when seen and interrogated by Mr. 
Avery. 

Mr, Lowndes impressed it strongly on the mind of the 
Court that before any Bibles were distributed to the par- 
tics whose names might be taken by the accused, the list 
was to be first submitted to him, and as it was opposed 
to his own feelings, and contrary to the intention of the 
> he would certainly furnish no slaves with a Bi- 
ble! 

The strongest and most satisfactory proof was given 
that the accused bore an excellent character, and that, in 
speaking to the slaves at all, he acted from a misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Lowndes insructions, and an ignorance of his 
duty as a sub agent of the Bible Society. 

After the testimony was heard, the counsel of the ac- 
cused, Mr, Micon, said he trusted the Recorder, having 
heard the evidence, would see the propriety of at once 
discharging his client, and would not send him before the 
Criminal Court. It was evident he was actuated by no 
evil intention, and that the most of which he was guilty 
was indiscretion; for which he had already suffered 
enough by his arrest and by being brought before the 
public as he had been in the newspapers. He believed 
that the true policy for every one friendly to Southern in- 
stitutions to parsue, was to get up no unnecessary excite- 
ment, nor create any unnecessary alarm; but to punish 
at the same time promptly and severely in every instance 
where there was evidence of guilt. He then argued that 
the fact of asking a slave, “Can you read or write ?—will 
you take a Bible?” of which his client was unwittingly 
guilty, doesnot come within the purview of the statute, 
which makes it punishable to do any act which would 
lead to insubordination among the slaves. 

The Recorder briefly addressed the prisoner and told 
him that he highly approved the laudable work, distribu- 
ling the Bible, in which he was engaged; but while exe- 
cuting that duty he must be cavtious that he does not in- 
fringe on other rights which are as sacred to this commu- 
nity as religion itself. Believing that in speaking to the 
slaves he was actuated by no evil intention, he would dis- 
charge him, bidding him God speed in his religious ca- 
reer, and cautionins him against ever bringing himself in 
contact with our institutionse 


Religion. 

Slavery is a universal despot. A monstrous 
usurper, it sees danger in every agency over 
which it has not absolute control: ‘There is no 
freedom in the South: it is nonsense to talk of 
such a thing. Science, Literature, Religion are 
as verily inchains as the miserable slave. ‘The 
article just quoted shows that God’s revelation 
is forbidden to one half the Southern people; 
and that religion itself must give way to the 
rights [2] of slaveholders. ‘The article which 
follows shows how completely Religion is made 


subservient to the interests of slavery. ‘The 
writer isa clergyman. The charter under 
which he ministers, is as broad as earth. ‘Go 


ye unto all the world, and preach my gospel to 
every creature.”’ And yet we find him acknowl- 
edging the right of the master to prevent a por- 
tion of God’s creatures from hearing this gospel 
—vindicating himself for discharging his min- 
sion, because the master has permitted him, by 
certificate, to do so! Yes! instead of standing 
erect in the dignity of his mission, declaring that 
his message is to the poor, and denouncing the 
vengeance of God against those who would pre- 
vent their fellow creatures from hearing God’s 
word, he meanly points to the ‘piles of certifi- 
cates from responsible and respectable’’ slave- 
holders, authorizing himto “teach the ser- 
vant from the Bible his duty to his God and 
his master! And such are the ministers of the 
South! Representatives of Jesus Christ, are 
they? Ambassadors from God, with certificates 
from the foes of righteousness, are they?) And 
theirs is the religion which represents christian- 
ity, isit? A-religion which must wait for the 
certificate of a wicked oppressor, before it can 
open its mouth! 

But read the-article—and then tell us, wheth- 
er religion itself inthe South isnot the mere 
handmaid, the body servant of slavery—and 
when you have answered this question, tell us, 
whether in the North too, it does not feel the 
galling of the chain? 
From the Natchez Courier, 
ap We publish by request, the follow- 


ing letter from the Rev, Mr, Anderson—want of room 
has prevented its appearance heretofore. 


To persons who have been sending their servants to 
Baptist meetings held at the Court House, on Sab- 
bath evenings: 

GeNTLEMEN-— 


As with most of you we are personally unacquainted 
and cannot conveniently visit you individually, we have 
taken this method ,to inform you that our meetings 
for the benefit of your servants are now 
discontinued. This has been in consequence of a res- 
olution passed by our Committee of Safety, “That 
the Sheriff be requested not to permit negroesto assem- 
ble at the Court House under any circumstances on the 
Sabbath.” 

To vindicate ourselves from any misapprehension 
which might follow such a resolution, we deem it prop- 
er, to lay before you some simple facts, relative to those 
meetings. But we wish it first to be well understood, that 
we are a native of a slave State and we are no abolition- 
ist! Since the baptist church of this city has been or- 
ganized, we have felt it highly important that a portion 
of the Sabbath should be devoted to the instructing of 
the servants who belonged to the members of our con- 
gregation, and others who by their masters might be 
permitted to receive such instruction. We accordingly 
appointed every Sabbath evening at which time we have 
been in the habit of meeting at the Court House to teach 
the black people the word of God. 

There were several white members of the church 
regularly present at those meetings, whose business it 
was to keep order, and the decorum was equal to that 
seen in any congregation of its size. This we have fre- 
quently desired you might be present to witness, and 
sometimes have been gratified. One of the rules adopt- 
ed by our churchfor receiving black members is 
as follows; that ali who apply for membership must 
bring from their owners certificates of permission, im- 
plying that they are honest, faithful, obedient servants, 
before they can bereceived into the church, When 
they come to us under the very eyes of their owners, 
with such recommendation; if we are _ satisfied 
with their sincerity, we hope to beethe last to deprive 
them of the ordinances of the church of God. We will 
not insult your knowledge of the doctrines of one of the 
most humerous and respectable denominations in our 
country, by stating the views your servants have been 
taught. If any have attended our meetings without 
your sanction, it has been without our knowledge, and 
we have heard no complaint from the proper officers 
whose bvsiness it was to have prevented such improprie- 


ties. In addition to these facts we might call upon 
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any gentleman fo show any injurcous doctrines taught 
any improper conduct manifested, or any pernicious 
designs entertained by us whilet kas been our priv 
ilege to conduct those meetings. 

It has been intimated that some doubt the policy of 

such assemblies, aud they wouldgladly sez them every 
where prohibited. 
The reasons assigned are, that on several occasions such 
meetings have been used as a cloak for mischievous 
plots, and many who have joined the church have after- 
wards proved vile hypocrites. But such reasons resem- 
ble those of a man who wished to destroy bimse!f to 
prevent a short excruciating pain—or him who declared 
there were no real stars, because he sawa_ few meteors 
fall, What would be the consequence of such a prohi- 
tion? Let it be known that our servants are deprived 
of those scriptures “in which we think we have eternal 
life,” and we shall but whet more keenly the sword of 
the fanatic, already unsheathed for our destruction. ‘The 
remedy would be worse than the disease, In defence of 
such meetings, we need no stronger evidence than that 
used to oppose them. Why have they ever served as a 
cloak for mischief? Who could be imposed upon by 
counterfeits if he had never seen or been benefited by 
that which was genuine? But we need not argue such 
a point—the large piles of certificates before us from your 
own hands, from you, whd are amongst our responsible 
and respectable citizens, are sufficiently conclusive of 
their utility. By these certificates you say teach 
the servant from the Bible his duty to his God and his 
master, and instead of injuring him, it has 
always tended to endear those relations whieh bind him 
to both. While therefore we would be among the first 
to detect, expose and punish designing assemblies, we 
hope to be the last to pronounce that Jaw unwise which 
permits meetings for the religious instruction of our ne- 
groes. With these views we are happy to inform you 
there are meetings still held in the city every Sabbath 
eveniny, at the church of our Methodist brethren, where, 
if you think proper, you can gel your ssrvants in- 
structed. 

We wish it distinctly understood, that we have rea- 
son to believe that our committee acted according to the 
best of their best judgment, for the safety of our citi- 
zens when they stopped our meetings, yet we enanot but 
feel that they acted prematurely, It never has been our 
pleasure to see any member of that committee at our 
meetings, nor have we ever conferred with any of them 
upon the manner in which they were conducted. The 
first intimation we had of their dissatisfaction was the 
resolution referred to, which was handed to us a few days 
since. But they hada right to stop us, as the Court 
House belonged the people. Hoping after a while 
we shall have a house of our own, where we can wor- 
ship“ with none to molest or make us afraid,” 

Tam gentlemen 
Your most ob’t servant, 
WM, H. ANDERSON, 

P. S.—Service will continue in the Court House for 
the white congregation as usual, 





Literature. 
Heaven knows, our Northern colleges general- 
ly have cringed enough for Southern patronage. 
But, they are not yet to the taste of the genuine 


slavery-man. He sees something in their in- 


fluence not altogether consistent with the safety 
of Southern institutions. Read the article be- 
low from the Richmond Enquirer. In it the 
spirit of slavery stands confest--its infinite in- 
tolerance—its sleepless jealousy—its profound 
malevolence against every agent which it cannot 
wield entirely for its own purposes. It shows 
its grasp after universal and perpetual rule. — It 
reveals too the vulnerable points of the slave 
system. Only let our colleges be emancipated 
from Southern bondage, and the slaveholder 
will have greater reason than ever to complain 
of the “absurd prejudices” which his children 
bring home with them--that is, a foolish preju- 
dice in favor of liberty, a regard forthe laborer, 
respect for the wages-principle, a love of in- 
dustry, and all such prejudices. 


To the Editor of the Enquirer. 
William and Mary College. 


As the time is rapily approaching, when the vacations 
of the various Colleges of the country will expire, I beg 
permission to offer a few reflections to the public, through 
the columns of your journal, on the subject of that ven- 
erable Institution, the name of which I have placed at 
the head of this article. 

The citizens of the Southern States display, perhaps 

a more singular feeling in relation to their Institutions of 
learning, than upon any other subjects. ‘There isa de- 
gree of inconsistency, too, revealed by their conduct infre 
gard to them that is in no little degree remarkable, For, 
although we have some individuals among us who _ pre- 
fer Northern Institutions of every kind to our own, Lam 
happy in the belief, that their number is very limited, 
and that their influence is too inconsiderable, to make 
the least impression upon the great current of public o- 
pinion; and that a vast majority of our citizens, upon 
most of the prominent differences between us and our 
Northern associates, cherish the proper sort of feeling,— 
Nevertheless, adue sense of candor constrains me to 
say, that we are by no means free from the reproach of 
encouraging opinions adverse tothe prosperity of our 
S6uthern Colleges, Our conduct in this particular, is 
the more surprising, when viewed in connexion with 
our extreme sensitiveness and jealousy upon other sub- 
jects, less vitally important to Southern weal, than the 
success of those very Institutions we so much neglect. 
[ suppose no College of the South has  juster 
grounds of complaint on this score, than old 
William and Mary; especially when we consider the 
strength and peculiar character of her claims to public 
favor and support. All our Southern Colleges, though, 
seemed to have failed to secure the confidence of South- 
ern parents, and old William and Mary, in this respect, 
has but shared a fate common toallher sisters, This is 
indeed a melancholy reflection, and one which surely 
cannot fail to mortify the feelings, and grieve the spirit 
of every genuine friend of the South, From this un- 
favorable state of feeling, on the part of Southern pa- 
rents to Southern Colleges, many most disastrous con- 
sequences result. It cannot be denied, that even now 
much the largest proportion of our youth are educated 
at the North, where their minds are poisoned by the in- 
culcation of sentiments which, to say the least of them, 
do not tend to strengthen their altatchment to Southern 
Institutions. Itis anotorious fact, that most of them 
relurn to their homes, so filled with absurd prejudices, that 
they are, in a very great degree, disqualified to become 
“good and faithful citizens of their native land. It is 
deeply to be lamented, that we should conceive ourselves, 
of necessity, obliged to pursue such a course. ‘I'his ne- 
cessity is altogether imaginary, and the misconception has 
grown entirely out of the fact that at an earlier period of 
their history, some degree of dissipation prevailed among 
the’students. If this objection was ever well founded, 
it cannot longer be fairly made; and even if it could, it 
would apply with equally as much, if not more forbe,to 
Northern than Southern Colleges. Even admitting that 
Northern youth, while at Northern Schools, maynot very 
frequently engage in dissipated frolics, yet itis chiefly to 
be ascribed to two causes, viz: the absence of that gen- 
erous temper that almost invariably distinguishes the 
young men of the South, and the limited character of 
their fortunes, Because we well know, that while a ma- 
jority of them refrain from criminal excesses, those who 
have fortunes sufficiently large to justify the expense, are 
found as ready to engage in the most injurious kinds of 
dissipation, as even the wildest of our Southern youth, 
For the accuracy of this remark, [ appeal to the candor 
of every Southern gentlemen, whose experience has en- 
able him to form acorrect opiniorupon the subject.— 
On the score of dissipation, there is, indeed, infinitely 
more to be apprehended from Northern than fiom South- 
ern institutions. And the danger necesarily results from 
the character of the Northern people. It might be in- 
vidious to descend to particulars on this point. South- 
ern students carry with them annuaily to the 
North large sums of money; and whocan for a moment 
doubt, that no expedient will be left untried that will 
probably result in effecting atransition of that money 
from Southern to Northern pockets! Moreover, who 
can doubt that, as the surest and readiest means of ef- 
fecting this object, every inducement to dissipate freely 
is held out to Southern studenis at Northern schools 1— 
Happily, or unhappily, we are not left to mere specula- 
tion on this subject, There are numberless examples, 
the melancholy character of which most fully and pain- 
fully attests the truth of this view. ‘There are many 
evils, too fraught with the most disastrous consequences, 
flowing from this mistaken notion, The effect of our 
present policy upon the student himself is a strong, nay, 
insuperable objection to it, 
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is, and ought always to be, sufficiently great to insure 
proper respect fron the pupil for the knowledge attem tea 
to be imparted to him. This influence is exerted fot th 
weal or for the wo of the pupil, and too often . 
say, does the latter consequence result. 'Thig 
in connection with the indispntable fact, That there i 
much to be discoveredin the collegiate cours per ta 
Me rth. and particularly in the political portions of ee 
aireciiy atwar with those principles, which the ; vig 
ests of the South imperiously demand should aoc, 
political creed, seems to me to be sufficient te m her 
Southern parent pause and re fl el, before hee maive e 
child to the influences of a Northern jaa oe his 
me it is a powerful argument against this pen an 
nave rarely eerie a young man return from a Wathen 
school, who was not completely disgusted by his ex 
ience, or whose mind was not so filled with dar oo 
political heresies or sickly fanatical fancies jeter 
him either dangerous or contemptible as a Soutien — 
Every man, I think, should be educated with a iu tobis 
becoming a valualile citizen of that country in which ae 
life isto be spent. Now, if my idea be correct, it -s = 
tainly most desirable that in youth, when lastin Prethat 
sions are so easily made upon the mind, ke shead be eae 
aloof from ali influences, the tendencies of which w me 
he to make him dissatisfied with the instiutions a 
bits of his own people. There are some pena ee" 
know, who affect to believe that the eduicstion fe . 
young men at Northern schools is not seductive pet 
baleful consequences I have attributed to it T ste 
persons I have only to say, that I find it exceedingly = 
cult to persuade myself to regard them as the pur — 
most devoted of Southern patriots, a 
But itis frequently urged as an obje 
ges, that their discipline is so lax as t; 
perfect liberty to indulge his own inclinations to any 

tent, however vicious. This, I flatly deny his ser 
acca 5 Vv. s one of 

those strange and mischievous errors that sometimes be 
come prevalent, sinply, because no cne alent hims ‘Ifthe 
trouble to expose them. If that wretched system er bie 
age, founded ona sanctimonious  affectat called 
discipline, I frankly admit that more pre: ae Ar 
Northern than in Southern schools—and glad am I, that it 
is so. No young man who possesses a laudable pride of 
spirit, elevated feelings and proper self-respect, can be con- 
trolled by any such despicable means, The Southern 
youth who is effectually so restrained, must first have his 
nature changed, He must become divested of that gener 
ous temper, that lofty sense of honor, that indignant and 
contemptuous feeling for every species of conveiem which 
he has been taught from his cradle to cultivate, and which 
make him the proud and independent spirit that he is. He 
must forget the glorious examples that ever have surroun- 
ded him at his natal home, and that so early fired his bo- 
som with a burning love ofindependence and an indignant 
disdain of every species of meanness—for, of such impos- 
ing features is the Southern character composed. Yes, he 
must be changed—his noble spirit must be subjugated 
and brought down from its native proud condition, before 
he can bring himself tamely to submit to such galling and 
humiliating discipline. I have no patience with that into- 
lerant and tyrannical spirit sometimes displayed in the 
government of youth. It is an odious system, and only 
serves to blight the sensibilities, fetter the spirit, repress 
the energies and crush the honor of the ill-fated youth, 
Whose misfortune it is to be subjected to its influence. 
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SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 

Ihe following resolutions were passed at an 
anti-slavery nominating convention in Jefferson, 
Ashtabula co. 


Ist, Whereas the Press of the Cincinnati Philanthro- 
pist has been destroyed by a mob countenanced by the 
authorities of the city, we fecl it our duty to vote for such 
men as will secure the passage of laws for the protection 
of our lives and property; and we will by our pecuniary 
aid do what we can to sustain the Press, 

2d. That the slave-holders have seized upon the vari- 
ous influences of the government, and for the last thirty 
years or more have wielded them to promote their own 
sellish schemes, to the great loss of Northern Capital, and 
the utter disregard of Northern interest. 

3. That in all republics the ballot-box is the legitimate 
remedy for all legal wrongs, and therefore the paramount 
evilin the nation, should always be the paramount ques- 
tion at the election. 

4, That slavery is the greatest legalized evil in the na- 
tion, therefore its abolition should be made a test ques- 
tion at the polls. 

B. B. Hunter, one of the Sec’s, 


Abolition Meeting. 


Resolutions passed unanimously at a meeting of the 
Monroe Township abolition Society, Logan county, Ohio, 
which were offered by S, Walker, 

Resolved, ‘That the late mob in Cincinnati, composed 
and led on chiefly by Kentuckians, in which there wero 
two liberty presses destroyed, conclusively proves that if 
we have nothing to do with slavery, slavery has some- 
thing to do with us. 

Resolved, That the presses should be immediately re- 
instated, the Kentuckians to the contrary notwithstan- 
ding, 

Resolved, That the liberty of the press should be main? 
tained, and that for this, our influence and purses are 
pledged. 

Resolved, That humanity and justice have a powerful 
advocate in the person of Dr. Barury, the editor of the 
Philanthropist; and that he is entitled to the support and 
admiration of all the friends of mankind, for his manly 
and dignified defence of human rights, under the very 
teeth of slavery. 

Resolved, That the slave-trade, and slaveholding and 
pro-slavery voting, are all allies of the “domestic institu- 
tion,” but none so powerful as the last, because it bes- 
stows the rod of power. 

Resolved, That our worst enemies are those who pro- 











The influence of the teacher over his pupil, generally 


fess our cause, but act against it. 

Resolved, That no man is entitled to the name of a 
democrat, who is not in favor of carrying out into prac- 
tice the doctrines of the declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, 

Resolved, That political abolition is none other than 
carrying out into practice those doctrines. 

Resolved, That we cannot support the election of Mr. 
Lawrence, because he voted for the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the bill allowing a trial by jury to the fugitive 
for his liberty; nor can we vote for Mr. Stanton, because 
of his notorious treachery in deserting our principle of 
immediateism, after having openly espoused it; and be- 
cause of his declared unmanly and inhuman opinion, 
that he was in favor of a law to prevent the colored peo- 
ple from acquiring real estate in Ohio; and also of his ty- 
ranical and iniquitous sentiment, that our political organ- 
izations and associations are unconstitutional, 

Resolved, That we will support our abolition nomina- 
tions for the Senate and House of Representatives, 

Resolved, That, as it is all important that the judiciary 
should be sound on the subject of human rights, we will 
ip due time * to our next legislature, recommend some 
one whose faith and works are true to liberty, to fill the 
vacancy arrising by the expiration of the term of Judge 
Elder 

Resolved, That the resolutions be prepared for the 
press by S. Walker, with instructions to be presented to 
Mr, Clark, the editor of the Logan Gazette. for insertion; 
and that the Union Star, Western Citizen, and Xenia 
Free Press, be requested to copy into their papers from 
the Gazette. 

Cuantes O, Sranton, Pres’t pro tem. 


Anti-Slavery. 


At a meeting of the Lake County Anti-slavery Soci- 
ety, held in Painesville on the 23d inst., the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Ist. That we reprobate the conduct of the recent mob 
in Cincinnati, and that we hear in this another and loud 
call to be more zealous and efficient in the dissemination 
of the principles of freedom. 

2d. That a committee be appointed to circulate a sub- 
scription to raise funds for the benefit of the Philanthro- 
pist, and to procure subscribers for that paper, 

The following gentlemen were appointed that com- 
mittee: 

H. K. Raynolds, Painesville; J, Kapple, Willoughby; 
Thomas Clapp, Mentor; Asa D. Lord, Kirtland; John 
House, jr, Le Roy; E. D. Howe, Concord; Milton Arm- 
strong, Perry; Nahum Miller, and James M, Turney, 
Madison. : 

It is desired that the committee perform their dutics 
immediately, and if possible deposite the funds they may 
collect with Aaron Wilcox, of Painesville, by the mid- 


dle of October. o 
URI SEELEY, Pres’t. 
Wun. H. Price, Sec, 


L. W. Knowlton writes— 


Utica Licking co. 
Dear Sin,--At the time of the mob I was in New 
York. On my return, the friends here had raised $48 
as a donation, and obtained one new subscriber.. Since 
which, I have obtained two, and also send thee pay for 
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ne ereenennesanetenetaiemenniaenalinasy : : 
dadd five dollars to the donation, ma- 





a 


one in arrears, an 


sing $53. 
wae Yours in behalf of the oppressed:— 
Mr. Knowltgn forwards $60. 


Extract of a letter dated, Marietta, September 
29th, 1841. 


[have but little, and can give but little, but enclose 


volved Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless the God of 
Justice will come down and deliver them. : 

But whether emancipation shall be brought about peacea- 
bly, by the dissemination of correct information amongst 
their oppressors, or by the bloody process of St. Domin- 
go, is (as Mr. Jefferson says) a leaf in our history not 
yet written. The settlement of this question favorably, 
we believe, mainly under God, depends upon the faith- 
fulness of the abolitionists of this country. 

I will conclude by observing, that all former reforma- 





five dollars, which I wish to be applied to the payment of 
the present year’s subscription, and the balance to be ap- 
plied to reparing damages. We want the paper publish- 
ed, and then we will know the facts in the case of the re- 
cent violation of law. Itis folly to talk of freedom when 
we are in danger of more outrage than will be suffered 
onthe person of a Turk, With my wishes for your pros- 
perity in the cause of oppressed, 


Respectfully yours, 
—_ James M, Amin. 


Ravenna, Sept. 27, 1841. 

Da. Barcer:—Deeply sympathizing with you in the 
embarrassment occasioned by the destruction of your 
property by the late vile mob in your city, I feel anxious 
todo something in your behalf, Ihave been aroun) 
among a few of my friends, and as the result of my ef- 
forts, am enabled to send you the enclosed pittance 
($17,00) which I hope will be acceptable. 

Cincinnati must be indelibly disgraced by such scenes 
as these, and while truckling to Southern bravado to 
secure Southern Trade, will lose the respect of all truly 
good men. I hope, my dear brother, you will be able to 
stand by your post, and even in the 3405 city of the 
Union, (for such is the unenviable name which Cincin- 
nati has acquired,) successfully maintain the Freedom of 
the Press, and effectually assert the rights of man,— 
You have my best wishes and kindest regards personally, 
and my earnest prayers that you may be sustained and 
supported amid all your trials and persecutions, and live 
to see, as a glorious consummation of the work in which 
you are engaged, “freedom proclaimed to the poor slave.” 

Yours, &c., 
Lyuan W. Hatt. 
Amesville, Athens co., Sept, 24th, 1841. 

Dr. Barzxy:—After having heard of the destruction 
of the Press of the Philanthropist, the Anti-slavery 
friends waited with much anxiety to know what would 
be its fate, On the 21st of September, we were rejoiced 
to receive the Philanthropist, printed on the 8th inst 
which informed us that you were still at your post,— 
And as an individual permit me to say to you—Brother 
Editor and Printer, may God enable you there to stand, 
on the heights of freedom’s temple, as long as there is 
any thing to do in freedom’s cause; and may abolition- 
ists sustain you there. 


During three days that are past, I have spent most of the 
time in going round to see what can be done here—en- 
closed I send to you $17,00. I am sorry that we can- 
not do more. Many would give if they had the means 


now on hand. 
Yours &c., 
Cuauncey Warp. 


Extract of a letter from Judge Lee, dated, 
Cadiz, Ohio, Sept. 27th, 1841, 


Sin:—By the paper of the 8th inst., the last we have 
reccived, I regret to hear that the mob has again attempt- 
ed to destroy the liberty of the Press, I rejoice you 
have resolved to go on with the publicatiou of the Phi- 
lanthropist. Although I paid my subscription at Mt. 
Pleasant in advance, I here send you $3,00 to be enter- 
ed to my credit in advance on subscription, and $2,00 
for the Rev. John Bryan, making $5,00. ‘The paper 
must and shall be supported in Cincinnati, 

Yours, &c., 
Tuos. Lez, 


Austinburg, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1841, 
Dr. Batrey:—Our citizens feeling for you, in the 
loss you have sustained in the late mob in your place, 
have begun tu contribute something to assist you in ma- 
king up that loss. Here are $10,00, Others are subscribing: 
and I will forward you, as fast asthe money is paid in. 
Other Townships in this county, are also making efforts 
to raise something for you. The Ten dollars enclosed, 
were subscribed as follows: 
G. W. St, John; $2,00; Salmon Hill, 1,00; O. K. 
Hawley, 3,00; Thos. Fenney, 1,00; Roger Foote, 3,00, 
Thope and trust your loss will be all made up by the 
friends in Ohio—and that slaveholders may see that af- 
ter all they have not achieved so great a triumph, as they 
thought they had. At any rate, the event is making ab- 
olitionists here as fast any event perhaps, which has ev- 
er happened. 
Yours, &c., 
L. B, Austin, 


Extract of a letter dated, 


Beaver, Pike co., Sept. 24, 1841, 
Dear Sir,—Inclosed are two dollars, which I trans- 
mit to you as a thank offering, to be appropriated to the 
use of the Philanthropist—promising to double that sum 
should the mob again destroy your press. 
Yours, Wirriam Sravucnter. 


Extract of a letter dated the same, 


Sir,—I have learned among other particulars, that the 
printing press of the Philanthropist has been destroyed 
or nearly so, I feel it my duty to cast in something 
towards re-establishing it. Inclosed I send you three 
dollars and should be glad if you would send me a 
copy of the Philanthropist for one year (in return.) I 
feel, sir, that this is a crisis in which every abolitionist, 
every christian and every patriot should cast in his mite 
to sustain the freedom of speech and of the press—those 
great blessings of civilized man. I say, stand to your 
post. Now perhaps is the critical moment for Ohio, If 
you should again suffer mob violence in the loss of your 
press, I promise to double this small donation, 

I remain yours for God and the oppressed, 
Joun Sravcuter. 


Extract of a letter from C. C. Burleigh— 


“If Ican get time I want to visit you, if itis only to 
have the satisfaction of looking the men in the face who 
have assumed so manly and noble a stand against the 
violence which would prostrate the liberty of thought 
and expression even in our professedly free states. I re- | 
joice to believe from what I have thus far seen (since the 
tiot,) of the spirit of Ohio abolitionism, that this sacred 
liberty will be sustained in the sustaining of the Philan- 
thropist. Men who disapprove your course on some 
points, as well as those who agree with you fully, now 
say, “The Philanthropist must not be permitted to go 
down, under the onset of the mob,” and contributions 
are made by both classes, to make good their words,” 


Extract of a letter dated, 


Beaver Post Office, Pike co., O., 
tod Sept. 24, 1841. ¢ 

Sir, I sincerely condole with you in your loss. Tam 
now taking three other papers, amongst which is the 
Emancipator, which I have hitherto thought, were as 
many as I could afford to pay for these hard times, or af- 
ford to read, But in view of the efforts receatly made in 
your city and elsewhere, to put down civil liberty, I have 
concluded to become a subscriber to the Philanthropist 
also, for the purpose of gratuitous circulation: and here- 
with inclose four dollars, two to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the same, the other two in making up the dam- 

= oceasioned by the mob, as you may think fit, 
. “pce liberty of the colored man only, but the liber- 
Y OF the white man also; yes, the liberty of the white 
man—his liberty to think, speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments, is gravely called in question! I know sir 
that the word liberty, is in every one’s mouth Rome’s 
loudest and most delirious shout’ for Liberty was on the 
ie of Pharsalia, where she engulphed Civil Liberty 
ms ever! _ I devoutly rejoice that you are determined, to 
Sa none of your rights asa man—that the Phi- 
“8 oo 1s not to be stopped a single week, to gratify 
a. ace - slaveholder or his Northern parasite. Sir, 
© shail be free—we have the pledged word of the 


Almighty, for the redempti i 

pty, ption of the captive--for ¢ 
breaking of the yoke of the oppressor; Asa on re 
groans, and blood > aes 





» and sufferings of the slave have in- 


tions have met with similar opposition—from the days 
that the Apostles received their divine commission to 
preach the gospel, to reform a world, to combat error—to 
the present time. When Martin Luther attacked the 
corruptions of the Romish church—when Hampden rose 
up against oppression in England, Barnevelt in Holland, 
Tell in Switzerland--all experienced the same opposi- 
tion. Js it any marvel then, sir, that the advocates of 
the Rights of Man meet with similar opposition in this 
land of oppression, where according to Henry Clay’s cal- 
culation, there are twelve hundred millions of dollars in- 
vested in the souls and bodies of the children of men? 
Go on then, sir, in the holy cause of Liberty. It is the 
cause of God, and must prevail. You have many coad- 
jutors in this cause—go on, sir,in the strength of God, 
and in the power of His might,and should mobocratic 
violence again destroy your press, I pledge myself, if liv- 
ing, to double the amount of my present trifling dona- 
tion, in procuring another, 
Yours in the sacred strife for all, 
Srepuen Suavenuren. 


A Letter from W. LL. Garrison and Wendell 
Philips. 
Boston, Sept, 27, 1841. 
Dr. Gamatiet Batter:— 

Dear Srr.—In accordance with a unanimous vote 
of the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti- 
slavery Society, ata meeting held in Boston this day, at 
25 Cornhill, it is our privilege to transmit to you the en- 
closed draft for one hundred dollars, as a donation from 
the treasury of the society, to be applied to the purchase 
of another press for the Philanthropist, in the place of 
that which was recently destroyed by the mobin Cincin- 
nati, This sum, though trifling in itself, is nevertheless 
large, in view of the pecuniary ability fof the Massachus- 
etts Society at the present time. It is presented to you, 
by the Board, in the name of the members and friends of 
that Society throughout the Commonwealth, asu token 
of the abhorrence with which they unitedly regard the 
late riotous proceedings in your city—of the esteem and 
admiration in which you are held by them, * * * 

* —and of their determination never to give up the 
conflict with slavery, until it be extirpated from the A- 
merican soil. Itis not doubted that the abolitionists of 
Ohio will promptly rally to your aid, and erecta new 
anti-slavery press for every old one that the minions of 
the slaveholding power may mutilate or destroy. This 
should be done without delay, ‘The action of the friends 
of freedom, in such an emergency, should be as rapid as 
the motion of light, and as resistless as the tide of the 
Niagara. Let there be no faltering—nodelay—no cant 
about the duty of acting cautiously and prudently—no 
counselling to suspen operations until a more favorable 
period. NOW is the best, the only time; and to act 
boldly and uncompromisingly is the highest dictate of 
wisdom, the best caution, and the soundest policy.— 
Whoever is for turning back, or beating a retreat, or dis- 
continuing the publication of the Philanthropist even 
for an’ hour, betrays a weak and cowardly, if nota treach- 
erous and wicked spirit. Give no heed to such counscl- 
lors; but “trust in the Lord, and do good,” and he will 
be “a very present help in time of trouble.” — Cincin- 
nati has been foully disgraced: it is anti-slavery alone 
that can redeem her character. Her children shall yet 
rise up, andcall you and your persecuted coadjutors 
blessed, Your country, redeemed from her great iniqui- 
ty, shall rank you among her noblest benefactors,— 
Judging from the past, we are confident that you will 
remain firm and faithful to the end, 

The sympathies of thousands, in this part of the coun- 
try, are deeply excited in behalf of the colored pop- 
ulation of Cincinnati, whose cries have entered into the 
ear of the Lord of Sabaoth, May they have grace vouch- 
safed to them from on high, so as not to return evil for 
evil, but blessing for cursing—remembering that it is al- 
ways better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. Let 
them be assured that the wrath of their enemies shall be 
made instrumental to the deliverance of all who are in 
bonds. 

The Board, in forwarding the enclosed mite, feel none 
the less gratified to be able to give this expression of 
their sympathy and estecm, because they have very se- 
riously differed in opinion with the Philanthropist, in re- 
gard to the unhappy division which has taken place in the 
anti-slavery ranks within the last two years. Howev- 
er much they may have lamented this disagreement, they 
have never doubted the purity of your motives, while 
they have ever highly appreciated your candor and a- 
bility. They bid you God speed. 

In behalf of the Board, 


Wm. Lioryp Garrison, 


Committee 
Wenvett Puitirs, g i 





ABOLITIONISTS IN JAIL, 

Three abolitionists, theological students in 
Illinois, lately undertook to entice certain slaves 
in Missouri to leave their masters. They were 
betrayed by the negroes, and arrested; have 
been tried in Palmyra, and sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary for twelve years. ‘The case, it is un- 
derstood, will be carried up fto the Supreme 
Court. 

While we abominate the tone of triumph in 
which a portion of the newspaper press speaks 
of this trial, and deeply pity the young men 
who have rendered themselves liable under the 
bloody code of slavery; still, we must condemn 
in decided terms the act which has involved such 
a punishment. If, on the plea of doing to 
others as we would that others should do to us, 
persons may go into slave states, and entice 
slaves to run off; on the same principle, those 
who believe in the right of self-defence, would 
be warranted in forcible and deadly aggression 
on the masters, in order to wrest from them their 
human chattels. Both acts are alike repugnant 
to the spirit and letter of the constitutions under 
which anti-slavery societies have been formed, 
and under which they have consistently acted; 
and, should either become common among citi- 
zens of the free states, the worst consequences 
would ensue. It is impossible that aggression 
like this on the citizens of other states should 
effect the abolition of slavery, while it could 
not fail to involve the anti-slavery cause in unne- 
cessary odium, and throw serious obstacles in 
the way of its legitimate prosecution. 








“We caw HARDLY crEDIT1T.—The New York Sun, 
of Monday, contains a paragraph predicated, it is said, 
on information from the Cincinnati Gazette, and which 
is rather good authority than otherwise, that some of the 
oldest, most respectable, and wealthy of the colored in- 
habitants of Cincinnati had concluded, since the mob, 
to sell off their property, and emigrate to Liberia.” 

[ Col, American, 


You need not credit it. ‘The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette is mistaken. We know somethingef the 
colored people in this place; since the mob, we 
have converséd with those among them who 
ought to know their sentiment; and they assure 
us, that the statement in the Gazette was incor- 
rect. The feeling of the colored population 
is as strong against Liberia as ever. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Much of our paper is again occupied with 
extracts from the letters of correspondents, and 
the proceedings of meetings in regard to our pa- 
per. We wish to show to the world, that abo- 
litionists are, what they profess to be, the de- 
voted supporters of a Free Press—and to dem- 
onstrate to the mobocrat the utter delusion of 
supposing that they can be put down by vio- 
lence. ‘The abolitionists of this country are 
nrepared not only to suffer pecuniary loss, not 
only to lavish their money, but to pour out their 
blood like water, in defence of I'reedom, in be- 
half of the slave. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

Our heart labors—we know not how to ex- 
press our acknowledgements to our Eastern 
friends, who with no direct interest in the Phi- 
lanthropist, are so abundant in their liberality 
towards it. May God reward them! Surely, 
the beautiful example of devotion to the right 
of Free Discussion, exhibited in their generous 
zeal for the re-establishment of the press, must 
affect the most indifferent, and cause the heart 
of the true patriot to rejoice with hope. ‘The 
prompt kindness of our energetic friend, Lewis 
Tappan, is beyond all praise. Abundant thanks 
also to our Philadelphia friends. And, what 
shall we say of those noble men in Massachu- 
setts, who, notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion on some points between us, have shown 
themselves so generous in this our emergency? 
We give their letter in to-day’s paper. It isa 
fine exhibition of that spirit which has made 
Massachusetts the foremost state of this Union, 
in every thing that truly honors and exalts Hu- 
manity. 





SS 


METHODIST CONVENTION. 

See in another column, an article in relation 
to the Western Convention of Anti-Slavery Me- 
thodists. Next Wednesday is the time fixed. 
We cannot bejgoo pressing in urging our Metho- 
dist friends in the country, to attend. We are 
authorized to say, that there will be no lack of 
accommodations. We calculate at least on two 
hundred delegates. Let every Methodist Abo- 
litionist see to it, that this first great movement 
of the kind in the West, be a mighty one-— 
decisive of the fate of Pro-Slavery in Western 
Methodism. 














VARIETY, 

For two weeks, owing to obvious causes, 
there has been little variety in our paper. Here- 
after, more attention may be paid to this matter. 
We have thus far been specially anxious to show 
every body the real effect of mob-violence on 
our cause, 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many communications are still on hand. One 

from our friend Hicklin, of Indiana, which has 
long been waiting, will yet be inserted. 








THE GREAT WESTERN CONVENTION. 
THE LAST CALL. 


‘To all whom it may concern,” and especi- 
ally the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Dear brethren, we are making our last call in 
behalf the Anti-slavery Convention to be held 
at Cincinnati the third Wednesday of Oct.— 
The time is close at hand. Whatis done, must 
be done quickly. Let not the enemies of Gud’s 
suffering poor trimaph through your negligence, 
least upon you may come the curse of Meroz. 
‘Every bodies business is nobody’s.’? Leave 
it not then to this or to that brother to attend the 
convention; and think not to say, ‘O there will 
be enough without me,”’ but let every disciple 
of Wesley that wishes to see the principles of 
that great and good man carried out, be at his 
post. Do not say that you cannot do any thing. 
If you cannot make an address, you can pray; 
and such are the men we want. We expect to 
cali mightily on the name of Elijah’s God. We 
want you to come from all parts of the land, 
for the present is an important crisis, important 
both from the time and place of holding the con- 
vention. The late disgraceful riots have awa- 
kened the sympathy of many, and they are rea- 
dy to hear for themselves. ‘The place is im- 
portant. Here are centering all the great mor- 
al enterprises of the West. ‘The foundation of 
Anti-Slavery sentiment should be laid deep and 
wide. We are on the very borders of slavery’s 
realm. Here then let us firmly plant the stan- 
dard of truth. We expect to have several dele- 
gates from the East. We shall do all that we 
can to provide comfortable homes for the dele- 
gates. All that can come will be accommoda- 
ted. In this cause acommon sympathy unites 
christians of all denominations; the walls of sec- 
tarianism are demolished, and love is the actua- 
ting principle. Our brethren of other denom- 
inations will assist us, so that none need stay 
away, that can reach the city. 

Yours in the cause of the oppressed, 
Hiram S. Gitmore. 


— 


LETTER FROM J. Q, ADAMS. 


To the editors of the Old Colony Memorial, the Hing- 
ham Patriot, and the Quincy Patriot, in the Twelfth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts:— 

Howse or Representatives or U. S., 
Washington, July 23, 1841. ‘ 

Sirs,—I enclose to each of you, a copy of a 
document recently communicated by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Senate of the United States. 
It is a statement showing the aggregate in the 
population of the States and Territories, and in 
the District of Columbia, under the last Census, 
distinguishing the number of whites, free per- 
sons of color, and all other persons, as nearly 
as can be ascertained at this time. 

You are aware that the words all other per- 
sons, in this caption, and in the table beneath, 
in the demure language of the Constitution of 
the United States, means Staves. And you per- 
ceive that in this document, in. the column of 
all other persons, meaning slaves, there is en- 
tered in line with the name of Massachusetts the 
figure 1, importing that when this ennmeration 
of the whole people of the United States was 
made, there was within the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, one slave. 

Very few of my constituents of the Twelfth 
Congressional district of Massachusetts are of 
age to remember the first census of the popula- 
tion of the United States, taken according to 
the provision of the Constitution, in the year 
1790.—Few of them are perhaps informed, that 
in that document the entry in that column of all 
other persons, than the free inhabitants of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in line with 
| her name, instead of an Arabic figure was the 











is 





emphatic and most significant English word 
‘None.’ 

No man can have lived so long as I have 
in this world without being sensible of the ten- 
deney of public opinion, silently and impercep- 
tibly, to degenerate from virtuous principle. 
The virtuous principle of the Revolution of 
American Independence was human liberty— 
universal human liberty. This was emphatical- 
ly the principle of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. [twas the paramount principle of the 
Declaration of Rights forming the foundation of 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; and the Supreme Judicial Court-of 
that Commonwealth, shortly after the adoption 
of that Constitution, consistently carried out that 
principle by a solemn decision that, by the pro- 
clamation of that principle, neither slavery nor 
slave existed within the bounds of that Com- 
monwealth. And when, in 1790, the first cen- 
sus of the population of the United States was 
taken, it was in conformity with that decision 
of the highest judicial tribunal of that State, that 
in footing up the column of slaves the Marshal 
of the District returned the word, none.--And I 
am sure that those of you whose memory goes 
back to that pericd, have not forgotten the hon- 
est pride which the people of the State took in 
the return of that word none, in the record of 
their numbers. It was not only a subject of 
congratulation among themselves, but of fre- 
quent laudatory notice from others. It was the 
more endeared to them, because it was then ex- 
clusively confined to that State—no other mem- 


ber of the Union, having at that period practi- | 


cally carried out the principle proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the subsequent enumeration of 1800, 1810, 
and 1820, although the emphatic word none 
was not repeated, the column of slaves, in the 
tables of the Commonwealth, presented a uni- 
form return in blank. | 

But on taking the fifth census of the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1830, there appear- 
ed on the returns from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in the footing of the column of 
slaves, the figure 4. 

On the 25th of January, 1832, the present 
Governor of the Commonwealth, being at that 
time a member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, moved a resolution, direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to report to the House 
the evidence upon which four persons were re- 
presented as Slaves resident in the State of 
Massachusetts by the abstract of the returns of 
the census of 1880—and also the place of resi- 
denee of such persons. 

On the next day, the 26th of January, 1832, 
this resolution was with ihe consent of the 
mover modified, to include the sanie instruction 
to the Secretary of State, with regard to similar 
returns of supposed slaves, in the States of 
Maine and Ohio, and thus modified by the 
House. 

On the 3ist of January, 1832, the answer 
of the Seeretary of State to this Resolution was 
received by the House, purporting that two of 
the persons thus returned as slaves, in Massa- 
chusetts, were females upwards of one hundred 
years of age—and that the two other persons 
reported as slaves, should have been returned as 
free persons of color. 

The House laid this report on the table, and 
there the matter ended. Mr. Davis doubtless 
thought it not worth while to pursue inquiry any 
further. ‘he report of the Secretary of State 
ought undoubtedly to have been that all four of 
the persons returned as slaves, should have been 
returned as free persons of color, for the two 
persons who in four enumerations had been re- 
turned as free, could surely not have become 
slaves, by reaching a centennial anniversary. 
But the error of the return, injurious to the po- 
litical character of Massachusetts, was correct- 
ed, and the two aged women were suffered to 
die in peace, free as the proudest lady in the 
land. 

When in the enclosed abstract of the census 
not yet completed, I perceived the repetition of 
this libel upon my native Commonwealth, the 
first idea that occurred to me was to offer to the 
{louse a Resolution similar to that offered by 
Gov. Davis in January, 1832, but on the 12th 
of June last, the House in its wisdom adopted a 
rule that ‘upon the presentation of petitions and 
other papers, on subjects not specially referred 
to the consideration of the House in the Mes- 
sage of the President at the opening of the pres- 
ent extra session, objection to the reception shall 
be considered as made, and the question of re- 
ception shall be laid upon the table-—'This rule 
to be considered only in force during the present 
extra session. Petitions and other papers for or 
against a Bankrupt Law, to be excepted from 
the operation of this rule. 

So that if I had offered the resolution of in- 
quiry, why and how the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has been thus insulted—‘objec- 
tion to tts reception would have been considered 
as made, and the question of reception would 
have been laid on the table.’ My resolution 
would have been returned to me, and no trace 
of it would have appeared upon the Journal of 
the House. 

And then, if in all humility, I had waited till 
the next winter session, and if the House should 
then have recovered from their hardness of hear- 
ing, 80 as not to consider objection as made to 
the reception of all petitions and other papers, 
unless on subjects specially recommended by 
the President or upon a Bankrnpt Law, and I 
should have repeated the experiment of offering 
my resolution of inquiry, who can tell what an 
explosion the very question why the imputation 
of having a slave within her boundaries, was in 
a public national document cast upon the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, would have pro- 
duced? How instantaneously would the per- 
turbed spirit of abolition have stalked into the 
House! What a shivering fit would have fallen 
upon the whole chivalry of the South, born in- 
sensible to fear! What a foul conspiracy would 
have been detected against the peculiar institu- 
tions of the South, in the pretence that the pres- 
ence of aslave would be felt by the people of 
Massachusetts as contamination! Objection 
would be made to the reception of my resolu- 
tion. ‘That would lay it over a day, and then it 
would fall into the line of orders of the day, and 
never could be called up, without a violent strug- 
gle, and a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. If called up, a string of debatable 
amendments would be hung upon it, and pre- 
vious questions and motions to lay on the table, 
and reconsiderations, would smother my resolu- 
tion; the imputation upon the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts would remain without repara- 
tion, and eight or ten days of the time of the 
people in their House of Representatives would 
be consumed in complimentary scurrility upon 
the venerable member from Massachusetts, who 
would be held severely to account for all this 
waste of time, for introducing the firebrand of 
abolition into the House. 

Instead of offering a resolution to the House, 
therefore, I thought it safer to address my in- 
quiry to the Department of State, which EF ac- 
cordingly did, and the result of which was the 
correspondence whereof copies are herewith 
enclosed. I request the publication of the same, 
and of this letter in your paper, for the informa- 
tion of my constituents of the 12th Congres- 


sional District of Massachusetts, and especially 
of the younger part of them. 

There is no probability that I shall live to 
witness the taking Of another decennial census 
of the population of this Union.—'The twelfth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts will it- 
self probably not survive the present Congress. 
It has been my good fortune to have represent- 
ed it during the whole ten years of its existence. 
The new census will be followed by a new ap- 
portionment, and that by a new organization of 
the Districts of Massachusetts. No one can at 
this time foresee how those Districts will be con- 
stituted, or of what number they will consist. 
It may be that this is the last opportunity that I 
may have of communicating directly with the 

2th District, as my constitnents, and I avail 
myself of it, to return to them the thanks of a 
grateful heart for the favor which they have con- 
stantly and repeatedly extended to me through 
all the vicissitudes of the last ten years of our 
national history.—-More than one half of my 
present immediate constituents have attained the 
age for the exercise of the elective franchise, 
since I was first elected as the Representative 
of the district to which they belong. ‘The Dis- 
trict is formed of twenty-four towns, inhabited 
by thelineal descendants from the first settlers 
of New England in the Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Colonies united—the pure, unadulter- 
ated blood of those puritans to whom the Jaco- 
bite Hume was compelled to testify that the peo- 
ple of England were indebted for a/l their lib- 
ertics. ‘Io them, to the children of such fore- 
fathers, to the free active citizens of the ‘Twelfth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, and 
through them to the whole people of the Com- 
monwealth, I dedicate this communication, en- 
treating them to remember that after four sucees- 
sive enumerations, each atten years’ distance 
from its predecessor, in all which, not one slave 
had been returned as abiding within the pre- 
cinets of the Commonwealth, now for the se- 
cond time that glorious pre-e:ninence has been 
practically denied them, in a document proceed- 
ing from tlie executive authority of the nation. 
And with that memory fixed in their minds, I 
exhort them toa purpose equally firm and im- 
moveable, that as their good old mother Com- 
monwealth, in her youth, never bred a slave, so 
in her old age, the imputation of slave-bearing 
or slave-breeding shall not be cast upon her with 
impunity. 
Official Correspondence. 
Department or Stare, 
Washington, July 19, 1841. : 

Sir,—By the direction of the Secretary of 
State, I enclose to you a copy of a letter from 
the United States Marshal for the district of 
Massachusetts, who was written to at your re- 
quest, relative to the slave returned from the 
county of Nantucket, and I am instructed to 
say, that as it appears from the accom- 
panying letter of the Assistant Marshal, G. I". 
Worth, said return was erroneous, in the parti- 
cular referred to; that in the general recapitula. 
tion at the end of the work, the error shall be 
corrected, with suitable explanation. 

I remain, respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


[Signed ] Wa. A. Weaver. 

Hon. John. Quincey Adams. 

Boston, July 12, 1841. ‘ 
Wm. A. Weaver, Esq.: 

Sir,—Your letter dated July 3, came duly to 
hand. Icaused a copy of the same to be forth- 
with mailed to Mr. George F. Worth, the As- 
sistant to the Marshal in taking the census of 
Nantucket for the year 1840, with instructions 
to make his answer to me, as directed: ‘This 
morning I received the following answer: 

Nantucket, July 8, 1841. 

Sir,— Your letter of the 6th came to hand 
this morning. I can in reply only say, that 
there was not any slave residing in Lydia Bar. 
ker’s family on the first day of June, 1840, or 
in any other family within the division allotted 
to me. 

I suppose the mistake here was in carrying 
out one free colored female between the age of 
ten and under twenty-four, as there was a_per- 
son of that description in her (Lydia Barker's) 
family at that time. 


I am yours, ete., 
Grorce F. Wortu. 


Marsnanv’s Orricer, 


Solomon Lincoln, 
United States Marshal, Boston, Mass. 

I made an examination of the copy of the 
the censns of 1840, and find that in the copy 
in the United States District Clerk’s office of 
George I*, Worth’s division, no slave is put 
cown, but a free colored female, as mentioned 
in a letter to me? neither does there appear to 
be any slave mentioned in the aggregate of 
Mr. George F. Worth’s division or in the ag- 
gregate of Marshal Sibley’s returns, made in 
the Clerk’s Office. 

I am Sir, respectfully yours, 
Soromon Lincoin, Marshal. 
William Weaver, Esq., 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 


For the Philanthropist, 

The annual meeting of the Portage County 
Anti-slavery Society was held in Ravenna on 
Tuesday the 14th day of September, 1841—the 
President, G. Keene, Esq. in the chair. The 
following named persons were elected officers 
for the year ensuing. 

Samuel Foljambe, Prest.; C. B. Curtiss, A. 
L. Spencer, C. A. Stowell, I. M. Clark, S. 
Johnson, Vice-Presidents; L. W. Hall, Corr. 
Sec.; I. Brayton, Rec. Sec.; ‘I’. Carnalian, 
Treasurer. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

1. Resolved, ‘hat this Society consider the 
present crisis of the anti-slavery enterprise as 
surpassing in interest all former periods, and as 
requiring the united and earnest efforts of all the 
friends of liberty. 

2. Resolved, ‘That this Society is more and 
more convinced, from recent events, that anti- 
slavery men should stand firm by their princi: 
ples at the dallot-box. 

3. Resolved, ‘I'hat we will bestow our suf- 
frages only on those candidates, for Representa- 
tive, who will go to the utmost verge of their 
official power for the repeal of all laws contrary 


Independence, and who will not compromise 
those principles to the interests of their party. 

4. Resolved, That this Society procure the 
printing of memorials sufficient to supply the 
townships of this county. 





G. Keene, Pres’t. 
pom 
Money Collected in Great Britain, 
Emigrants and citizens entitled by willto money in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and those, that 
own stock in Government securities, the Bank of En- 
gland, the various Insurance, Canal and Rail Road Com- 
panies, can sell their shares, and receive the cash in Cin- 
cinnati, or elsewhere. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY. 
$20,000 WANTED ON MORTGAGE, 
Several sums of $1000 to $6000 wanted at 10 pel 
cent. interest, for which good Real Estate security wir 




















be given. 
Apply to THOS, EMERY. 





(PANTI-SLAEERY LECTURES) 
C. C. Burrercn. 

C. C. Burleigh is now in the city, and com- 
menced on Tuesday night, the 12th inst. a series 
of lectures on Slavery. ‘Tlie first will be de- 
livered to-night in Dr. Brisbane’s church, cor- 
ner of 7th andElm. The next two on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday nights in the 6th Presby- 
terian church on 6th st., near Walnut. ‘The 
last, on Friday night next, at Dr. Brisbane's. 
Lectures to commence at 6: o'clock. Now 
what we want is, a good audience. Mr, Bur- 
leigh is a very eloquent speaker, and will not 
disappoint the highest expectation. 





Dr: E. D. Uudson is requested to take from 
the Post Office in his route, what ever may have 
cone to them for C. C. Burleigh. 

T. Borton, is requested, if he has an oppor 
tunity before Seventh day afternoon, to send the 
copies he has of W. H. B.’s Poems; to David 
Munro’s in Xenia; and J. A. D.is requested 
to send by the same time to the same place, T. 
Parker’s sermons. 

C. C. Burleigh’s Post Office address will be 
till the 16th inst., Xenia, Greene co. Ohio; till 
the 20th, Fort Wayne, Allen co. Ia.; till the 
23d, Adrian, Lenawee co., Mich.; till the 25th, 
Detroit, Michigan; till the 27th, Lower Sandus- 
ky, Sandusky eo., Ohio; till Nov. Ist, Ob- 
erlin, Lorain co., Ohio; till Nov. 4th, Celve- 
land, Ohio; till Nov. 9th, Erie, Erie co., Penn 
sylvania. 


= 


GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 


The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 
PEACHERS. 
Mus. N. B. Gittmonr, Principle. 
Miss O, H, Bairey, Miss S. F, Anns, 
E. M, Breen, « LL. J. Hamunn. 
TUITION, 





“ 


Per Qr. 
Preparatory Department, - $2,00 to $2,650 
Academical Department, including Calisthenics 4.50 
and Vocal Music, - - ’ 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 
R 1,00 
Yoom rent (per quarter) + - . - 
: wt ; 1,00 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, 
. 16,00 
ved and lights, - « 
Do. including bed and fuel, - - - 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - - - - 2,00 
Painting, - - : 4,00 
Instruction on piano, - - 6,00 
Use of Instrument, . * - 2,00 
Latin, - - - - . 2,00 
French, - - . . - 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. aud Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to. their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness inthe discharge 
of the active duties of life, ‘The qualifications and sue- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 

Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies. W. W. Bancnort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841, 





NOTILC«--MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their nameg and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merrew, 
N. H. Merrett. 





Messrs. Woonson & Tinstey, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Night and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since their 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public, 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpenter 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the most 
reasonable terms, 

Wonsox & Tinster. 


Sa -_—_———— =— ———— 
— 


Cincinnati Prices Gaunent: 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
October 13, 1841, 








to the principles of the Declaration of American | 











Flour, . + > $5 00 a 5 26 
Wheat . . 75 a 1,00 
Corn, . - - 20 25 
Oats, - 31, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALB PRICKS, 

Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, lb. 6 N. O., gall. 30 93 
Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 

Almonds, s. 8. 15 18 | Mustard, Ib. 374 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 

Beeswax, lb. 25 4d, 7} 

Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 

Brimstone, r. tb. 6 8 8d, 5Y 

Crackers, “ 6 6 10 and 20d, 64 

Candles— Oil— 

Mold, Ib 93 10 Olive, bask, 550 6 00 
Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 187 140 
Sperm “ 45 50 Sum. “ « 125 130 

Coftee— Linseed « 110 125 
Rio, Ib, 13 Tan.,br.b1.2000 2500 
Havanna, 124 white,“ 1500 1800 
Java, ‘“ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush, 14 15 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 256 360 

Chocolate, “ 13 15 No.2,“ “275 300 

“heese, 54 7 |Pepper, Ib 22 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 4 00 plenty | Pimenio, « 8 10 

Cloves, lb, 374 Provisions—— 

Cordage-- Bacon, $444 
Tarred, Ih TO 123 B. hams, 64 7 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 4 45 

Copperas, “ 3 4 Shoullers, 3$ 034 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 6 64 
Sugar ket, “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr, 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 7 50 8 

Chalk, “ 24 34 Clear, “ 950 1050 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 7 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb, 54 6 
Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten,bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1, bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 2 75 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb. keg, & 

No. 3, “ 4 a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 | N. Orleans,lb. 7 
Cod, lb, 64 “ 74 inbls 

Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 

Filberts, lb. 0 Lump, 13 a 15 

Glass, box—— White Hav’a, 114 124 
B8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, lb, 124 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
ground, “ I24 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “ 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 2000 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 kegl0 

Wade’s, kg, 550 650 | Sakt— 
Dupont, « 700 7 26 Zanesville, bu. 30 

Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush. 75 1,00 T. Island, “65 70 
Com, “ 25 S. Petre, cr., Ib. 9 10 
Oats, “ 3t Shot, bag, 175 200 

Hops, east., Ib. 43 | Soap, No. 54, Ib. 6 6 

Hay, ton, $8 No. 2, “5 51-2 

Hemp, cwt.,; 5 50 6 00 | Turpentine,gal.75 100 

Indigo-— Tallow, lb, t- & 
Carraccas, I, I 75 Teas— 

Manilla, “ 150 1 62 Imperial, lb. 90 85 

Iron, bar, ¢ 44 5 | Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 
Hoop, “ 6 84 Y. Hyson, “ 75 85 

Lead, pig, “ 44 Souchong, “ 62 70 
Bar, “ 54 Tin p.j X,p. 12 50 
Whitedry “10 | 124] block, Ib. 

In oil, keg, 2 37 2 75 | Tobacco 
Red, Ib. 124 15 Va Cav., lb, 35 to 45 

Logweod, Ib. 44 “ 12 Lump, 16 
Cut, Ib. 34 5] Ky.No.1,6tw. 84 

Madder, “ 18 19 “ No. 2. 74 

Nutiegs 1 25 £ £0 | Vinegar, gal 12 
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POETRY. 








For the Philanthropist, 
THE FUGITIVE. 
BX JAMES Jay. 


The hapless slave that takes his flight, 
From slavery’s land of lurid night, 

Where his immortal soul is chained, 

Where he is fettered, scourged and maimed; 
Has deep probations, never known 

By peasonts, round their native home, 
Here in this land of pomp and glee, 

Where each proposes to be free. 


Sick, distressed, and worn with toil, 
He vows to leave his native soil; 

His home, and his protecting friend, * 
And all the pleasures that they lend;— 
The shield of Democratic law— 

Ile now regards no more with awe; 
But hates it, as he hates the chain 
That binds his body to be slain, 


He vows to Ieave them, for a land, 
Where breezes floating pure and bland, 
Bear on their wings no bondman’s sigh, 
No fearful shricks, no horrid cry; 

That tells no tale of human wo, 

When round that happy land they flow. 
And thinking thus, he leaves his home, 
And goes through forests dark and lone; 
And trembles at each distant sound, 
Lest it strould be the huge blood-hound, 


On, on he treads his lonesome way, 
And trembles at the thought of day. 
On, on’o’er rocks and shrubs he treads, 

O’er hills and cliffs,and lonely meads; 
O’er dismal swamps, and stagnant fens, 
His lonesome, kimbo path he wends, 
Thus on the livelong night he gues, 
Intent to shun a bondman’s woes, 
Intent to leave the scenes behind, 
That strike dark terrors o’er his mind, 


Morn soon approaches; and afraid, 

He stops—his slumbering couch is made; 
Then down he throws him on it there, 
Still trembling with convulsive feat; 

And falls intoa moments sleep, 

Then wakes, his dubious watch to keep. 
Again he sleeps, again he wakes, 

Again his feeble body quakes, 

For fear some man should hear him there, 
And send him back to dire despair! 


Night after night, day after day, 
Thus on he treads, his lonesome way, 
Till pain and hunger doth o’ercome 
And drive him to a stranger’s home. 
And if that dwelling chance to be, 
The home of friends to liberty, 
All will be well; he there is fed; 
There, undisturbed, he eats his bread; 
There undisturbed, the poor man sleeps; 
His friend the backward vigil keeps. 
Then rising, he pursues his way; 
Reluctant leaves; dares not to stay. 
At length, he lands on freedom’s shore, 
Where tyrants can afflict no more ! 
* His master. 
Grant Co., Ta., 8th mo. 1841. 








AGRICULTURAL. 








Irom the Cultivator. 
Culture of Corn. 


In a late number of the Hamilton Intelligen- 
cer, is a valuable article on the cultivation of 
this great staple of the West(and which is 
scarely less essential to every part of the coun- 
trv where it can be grown, being, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. ‘Taylor, meal, meat, meadow,) 
from the pen of J. McMillikin, Esq. ‘The sub- 
ject of his experience and observations, he has 
summed up in the following rules, which mark- 
ed as they are by good sense, we feel a_pleas- 
ure in transferring to the columns of the Culti- 
vator: 

~+1, If the ground intended to be cultivated 
in corn has a sod upon it, it should be broken 
up in the fall or winter preceding if the 
weather be favorable, if not it should be plough- 
ed in February, or at leastin March. If not 
level, it should Le rolled, and if not mellow it 
should be harrowed before planting. 

2. If stubble or corn stalks should be re- 
moved, unless taken to the manure, pile—should 
be ploughed six inches deep and if not; mellow 
should he harrowed. 

3. While small, the ground should be after- 
wards kept loose and mellow by the repeated 
use of the cultivator: 

4, On sod grounda plow should never be 
used in cultivation of corn. 

5. On other ground, the plow should never 
be used afier roots have extended any distance 
from the hills, and at no times unless indispensi- 
bly necessary to prevent the ground from ba- 
king. 

6. The fibres or small roots ofthe corn should 
not be cut; the cutting of every fibre deprives 
the stalk of some part of its nourishment. 

7: The earth should not be thrown high up- 
on the hills, as itinduces the throwing out of 
additional spur roots. A very slight portion of 
mould may be placed around the hill. 

8. The ground inthe cultivation of corn 
ahould be kept as level as possible to permit the 
roots to extend in every direction and to retain 
moisture. Ridging cuts the roots—drains the 
water fram the hills—exposes more surface to 
the action of the sun, and is injurious toa crop 
in a dry season.” 

We are glad to call tothe attention of the 
farmers turned to the corn crop, and the best 
method of cultivating it; for its impor- 
tance can hardly be overated, and what 
we deem some very absurd or injudicious prac- 
tices are common in its treatment. As far as 
Mr. M’s. rules go, they have our hearty concur- 
rence, and there is little doubt if generally a- 
dopted the corncrop would be materially in- 
ereased. ‘The planof ploughing up land intend- 
ed for corn in the fall we know to be good, as 
frost is one of the most efficient pulverizers, and 
the soilin the process receives a more per- 
fect aeration than would if turned over imme- 
diately before planting. But before the plough- 
ing, the ground should be covered with long ma- 
nure, since it is a fact which should never be 
lost sight of by the corn grower, that corn is oue 
of those crops that cannot be fed too high.— 
There are some soils too, which being naturally 
moist, and having never been drained, would 
if planted on a level surface, or without being 
ridged, prove too wet for the young plants, al- 
though not perhaps so, when farther advanced; 
well drained, and in good condition, ridging or 
hilling is useless, or even worse than useless. 

Perhaps there are few opinions more intri- 
sically erroneous than the one which supposes 
the corn plant to be benefited by mutilating-the 
root, which have obtained a wider credence than 
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established principle of vegetable physiology, 
asis exposed by the experience of multitudes 
of the successful corn growers in the country. 
Liebig, in his invaluable, work, asserts, and no 
one can controvert his position, **Ihat the size 
of the plant is proportioned to the surface of the 
organs which are destined to convey food to_ it. 
A plant gains a new mouth and stomach with 
every new fibre of root, and new Jeaf.”’? But 
the notion in question supposes that the best way 
to make a plant flourish is to destroy all its 
mouths, and compel it to form new ones, if na- 
ture:is competent to the process* Corn 1s al- 
ways benefitted by frequently stirring the ground 
and as ploughing does this, the advantage con- 
ferred has some strange process of ratiocination, 
been supposed to be the result of cutting the 
roots. 

It has become the practice of some of the 
most skilful New England States to seed down 
their corn ground with clover and other grasses; 
the seed being sown and covered at the last time 
of hoeing. In doing this, hilling would be im- 
practicable, and the object with the farmer is 
to have the ground level and smooth as possible. 
Experiments carefully conducted, show a deci- 
ded advantage in favor of level culture over hill- 
ing, and we have never heard an instance in 
which the soil was in good condition in which the 
culture without hilling failed. ‘The idea that hills 
are necessary to support the corn, is without 
any real foundation. Nature provides for the e- 
mergency herself, in causing sets of brace roots 
to shoot out, as soon as the plant requires 
them. 

In the cultivation of plants, no glaring depar- 
tures from nature can be tolerated; we may im- 
prove, but we cannot control, and attempts at 
such unwise interference, will be defeated.— 
Manure highly, plow deep, * make your land 
dry, use none but good seed, keep the surface 
frequently stirred, and you may safely leave it 
without any inequalities, and permit the roots 
to take care of themselves as they think proper. 


*J,and should never be ploughed deeper than the soil, 
unless it is at the same time manured richly enough to 
convert earth turned up into soil—Far. Gaz, 





Wintcring Sheep. 


The season has arrived when sheep require 
a little of our time and attention’ If these are 
now bestowed with ordinary care, sheep 
will pass through the winter with trifling 
loss and much to our advantage. For 


want of attention at this season of the year, I 
have seen large flocks almost entirely destroyed, 
while the ewners blamed their bad Inck, but 
not their bad management. Sheep to dwell 
through the winter, must be in a good condition 
when they begin. Ifthey are so they pass it 
without difficulty; but if they are poor at this 
season, good provender and a regular supply 
will notinsure them well through. ‘To see 
then that our sheep have been well taken care of 
during the summer and fall, isan important step 
with the farmer, and which would be a great sa- 
ving both in sheep and fodder. Itis wrong to 
permit them to ramble over the fields later than 
about the first of December, because at that 
time there is little nutrimentin the scanty her- 
bage on which they feed, and the grass itself had 
better remain on the stem to protect it during 
the frosts and winds of winter, and prepare it 
for an early and vigorous growth in the spring; 
besides as to the supply to the animal is small 
and innutritious, there is great danger that there 
will be a falling off ingits flesh, which it can illy 
spare, and which to its subsequent existence it 
is so necessary it should retain. 


I have frequently thought that an open Decem- 
ber, which is often wished for by the farmer to 
save his winter’s supply of hay is more preju- 
dicial to his sheep, when they ramble over the 
fields, and to his own interest, than he is gener- 
ally aware of. It would certainly comport more 
with real economy ifhe were to bring up his sheep 
by the 10th of December into winter quarters, 
even if the weather should remain warm and 
the ground uncovered. If they lose flesh at this 
time, they cannot regain it until spring, and the 
mortality which it sometimes costs flocks of 
sheep, is imputable to this cause. 

Sheep in the winter should have sheds: the 
preservation of their health requires this indul- 
gence, and nature prompts to it. Let me ask if 
they have the choice, do they remain in open 
airin a storm? No—they as instinctively run 
to their covering asaman does to his house, 
and if they do not require it quite as much, they 
appear as grateful for the shelter. For a flock 
of poor sheep protection from the weather is 
all important. ‘Those in good condition do not 
so much want it, as they have a better coat both 
of flesh and wool; but for them it is likewise 
useful, and a good farmer will not omit to give 
all the requisite shelter. 


As soon as sheep are brought into the yard, 
the different kinds of lambs, ewes and weathers, 
should be carefully separated and kept during 
the winter apart. Itis important that those in 
one yard should be nearly of a size as _practica- 
ble: for by being so, there are no strong ones 
among them to drive the weaker from their pro- 
vender. All will feed alike and and do well. 
The flocks likewise, ought to be small as_ we 
can conveniently make them. It is so invaria- 
ble a rule that a small flock does much 
better than alarge one, even if both, accord- 
ing to their number, are fed equally well.— 
If the flocks in each yard can be reduced to be- 
tween fifty and one hundred, so much the bet- 
ter; and it is a great desideratum to make them 
as few as fifty, if it can in any way be effected. 
It is likewise necessary to have a separate yard 
for old and poor sheep, and if there are any in 
in the flock that do not subsequently do well, 
they should be removed into whatis commonly 
called the hospital. ‘These hospital sheep, by be- 
ing few in number, having agood warm shed, a 
sheaf of oats, or a few screenings from under the 
fanning mill once a day, will soon begin to im- 
prove and do well. Ihave had my _ hospital 
sheep in a better condition with this care by 
spring than any other flock, and I must say, for 
the last three seasons, my sheep were in a_bet- 
ter condition when I turned them out of my 
yard in the spring, than when I put them in, 
in the beginning of winter. 

Sheep ought to be rather sparingly than sumpt- 
uously fed, three times a day, out of the racks, 
to prevent them from running over and trampling 
on the hay. As soon as any one is seen in any 
of the flocks to become thin, it ought to be re- 
moved at once into the hospital where it will be 
better fed. If you neglect to do this soon, it 
avill be too late, and you will suffer loss; for a 
sheep reduced once to a certain point cannot be 
recovered, Itis good to give them a feeding of 
straw or pine tops if you please; it invigorates 
their health and makes a change in their food. 
They ought all to be daily watered, and if your 
hay has not been salted, they ought all to have 
a lick of salt occasionally. By adopting these 
rules, you will save all your sheep: or you will 
not lose more of them than you would of the 
same number of horses and cattle. They will 
have nodisease among them. — I have often 
thought of an observation made to me by an ex- 


that. It is directly at variance with every well | perienced wool-grower, from whom I asked for 








information of the diseases of the sheep—he 
answered,—** What have you todo with the 
diseases of sheep—take care of them and you 
will have no need for remedies.”” This obser- 
vation struck me as strange at the time, but sub- 
subsequence experience has confirmed it. 


And now, what will the farmer gain by keep- 
ing his sheep weli? In the first place he will 
gain in his hay—a fat sheep will not eat as much 
as a poor one: he willsave all his grain—sheep 
in a good condition do not require any. In the 
next place he will save all his sheep—he will 
have more and better lambs in the spring; and 
in consequence of it, he will have several oun- 
ces of wool more toeach sheep; and what is 
better than all the rest, he will in the end 
save himself loss and anxiety. ‘The saving will 
at least be from one-eighth to one-fourth of the 
value of his flock, and all this by attending to a 
necessary work in due season.—Farmer’s Cab- 
inet. 


————_—_____—__—-——— ———— 


Sucar.—A London paper states that a larger 
quantity of sugar will be exported from Calcut- 
ta to England this year than has ever been re- 
corded before. It will amount to 40,000 tons 
at least; and ina few years, itis said, this quan- 
tity will be doubled, for the capabilities of the 
country are boundless. 








From the Western Farmer, 
How can Tomatoes be Preserved. 


Mr. Snow :---Among the many valuable di- 
rections you have provided for your readers, I 
do not observe any as to the best mode of put- 
tiug up and preserving ‘Tomatoes for winter’s 
use. ‘This is a vegetable that, for both health 
and taste, has recently become quite a favorite 
dish. So far as Tknow, very little care has 
been taken, in this section to preserve them.— 
Indeed, so little attention has been given to their 
preservation, that many think they can have 
them no Jonger than than during the 
season oftheir growth. ‘They are easily raised, 
produce abundantly, and after little use, all de- 
clare them to bearich treat. ‘Their presence 
upon the table at any, or even with all the meals 
of the day is quite acceptable. 

A notice from you at this time, as to the best 
mode of putting them up for winter would be 
of service to at least one of your readers. 

Yours, &c., P. B. T. 

Mt. Clemens, Aug. 25, 1841. 

Answer by the Editor.—The Tomatoe has 
long been known and used for culinary purpos- 
es, in many portions of Europe, in France, It- 
aly, Germany, Holland, and within a few years 
has become a general favorite in this country. 

Dr. Bennett, a medical professor to one of 
our colleges, consider itan invaluable article of 
diet. He ascribes toit high medicinal proper- 
ties, and declares, 

“Ist. That it (the Tomatoes) is one of the 
most powerful deobstruents of the Materia 
Medica, and that, inallthose affections of the 
liver and other organs where calomel is indica- 
ted, it is probable the most effective and least 
harmful remedial agent known in the profess- 
ion. 

“2d. That a chemical extract willbe obtained 
from it, which will altogether supercede the use 
of calomel in the cure of disease. 

“3d. Thathe hassuccessfully treated Serous 
Diarrhea with this article alone. 

“4th. That when used as an article of diet, it is 
almost a sovereign remedy for Dyspepsia or in- 
digestion. 

“5th. ‘That persons removing from the east 
or north to the south or west should by all 
means make use of it for an aliment, as it would 
in that event save them from the danger attend- 
ant upon those violent billious attacks to which 
almostall unacclimated persons are liable. 

“9th. Thatthe citizens in ordinary should 
make use of it either raw, cooked, or in the 
form of acatsup, with their daily food, asit is 
the most healthy article inthe JMateria Ali- 
mentaria.”’ 

Professor Rafinesque of France, says, ‘It is 
every where deemed a very healthy vegetable, 
and an invaluable article for food.’ 

Professor Dickens writes, ‘I think it more 
wholesome than any other acid sauce.’ 

Professor Duglinson says, ‘It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and valua- 
ble esculents that belong to the vegetable king- 
doms.’ 

It is considered efficient in curing indigestion 
and diseases of the liver andlungss A _ writer 
in the Farmer’s Register says, it has been tried 


by several persons, to his knowledge, with de- 


cided success. ‘They were afflicted with chro- 
nic cough, the primary cause of which, in one 
case, was supposed tv be diseased liver—in an- 
other, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and some- 
times effectually checks, a fitof cough. It was 
used in adry state, with alittle sugar mixed 
with it, to render it more agreable to the taste. 
The writers expresses a conviction, that if free- 
ly usedin August and September, it would prove 
a complete antidote tu bilious fevers. 


Various are the methods which have been in- 
stituted for preparing this article for diet, which 
adds to the variety of taste, and renders it in 
some one of its forms agreeable to every indi- 
vidual. We give the various recipes that have 
come under our observation: 

Daily use of the Tomato.—Cut up with 
salt, vinegar and pepper, as you do cucumbers, 
and eat away as fast as you can. 

How to stew Tomatoes.—'Take your tomato 
from the vine, ripe: slice up, put in the pot over 
the fire without water: stew them low, and when 
done put in asmall lump of butter, and eat as 
you do apple sauce. If you choose, a little 
crumb of bread or pulverized crackers may be 
added. What you have left, put away ina jar 
for winter. 


Tomato Omelet Made.—When stewed, beat 
np a half'a dozen new laid eggs, the yolk and 
white separate; when each are well beaten, mix 
them with the tomato—put them in a pan and 
beat them up, you have a fine omelet. 

To keep them the year round.—Take them 
full ripe, and scald in hot water, to facilitate the 
operation of taking off the skin: when skinned, 
boil well in a little sugar and salt, but no water; 
and then spread in cakes about an eighth of an 
iach thick in the sun. They will dry enough 
in three or four days to pack away in bag, which 
should hang in a dry room. 

How to Pickle Tomatoes.—Pick them when 
they are ripe. Put them in layers in a jar, with 
garlicks, mustard seed, horse radish, spices, &c., 
as you like filling up with the jar; occasionally 
putting a little fine salt proportionally to the 
quantity laid down, and which is intended to 
preserve the tomato. When the jar is full, pour 
on the tomato cold, cider vinegar, it must be 
pure, till all is covered, and then cork up tight 
and set away for winter. 

. To Make Tomato Preserves.—Take them 
while quite small and green—put them in cold 
clarified syrup, with an orange, cut in slices to 
every two pounds tomatoes. Simmer them 
over a slow fire for two or three hours. ‘There 


should be equal weight of sugar and tomatoes. 
If very superior preserves are wanted, allow 
two fresh lemons to three pounds of tomatoes— 
pare thin the rind of the lemons, so as to get 
none of the white part; squeeze out the juice, 
mix the parings juice and cold water sufficient 
to cover the tomatoes, and put in a few peach 
leaves and powdered ginger tied up in bags.— 
Boil the whole gently for three-fourths of an 
hour—take up the tomatoes, strain the liquor, 
and put ina pound and a halfof white sugar for 
each pound of tomatocs. Putin the tomatoes 
and boil them gently till the syrup appears to 
have entered them. In the course of a week 
turn in syrup from them, heat it scalding hot, 
and turn iton the tomatoes. Prepared in this 
way they resemble West India sweet meats. 





Broken Wind in Horses. 

A great number of dessections have prove 
that the cause of this disease is a rupture of the 
air vessel in the lungs. The difficulty of brea- 
thing: which some person experience after unu- 
sual or prolonged effort, would seem to arise 
from the same cause, and there is some reason 
to think that the disease may be hereditary. 
This is an important suggestion, so far as the 
human race is concerned.” 

“Dr. Jackson found that of 28 persons affec- 
ted with this rupture of the aincells, 18 were 
the offspring of parents fathers or mothers affec- 
ted with the same disease, and that several of 
them had died from this cause. In some instan- 
ces the brothers and sisters of these person were 
similarly affected. On the other hand of 50 
persons unaffected with the disease, three only 
were the offspring of parents who had suffered 
from it; whence it follows that rupture of the air 
cells of the lungs is frequently a hereditary dis- 
ease; a fact important to man and _ horse, at all 
events to the breeder of the latter. 

Medico Chirurgical Rev. 


Value of Ashes. 

Professor Jackson. in one of his lectures in Boston, in 
illustrating the manner in which soils might be rendered 
fertile, said that—‘A farm within knowledge blowing 
sand or pine barren, and almost hopeless, on which ten 
bushels of corn to the acre could scarcely be grown by the 
judicous application of ashes, had been made to produce, 
forty and fifty bushels to the acre. We do not question 
the correctness of Dr. Jackson’s statement. Our obsesva- 
tion has convinced us tliat on sandy soil, with the excep- 
tion of clay marl, thereis nothing more beneficial in the 
application to such soils than ashes; land very fortunately 
unless uncommon quantities of acid exists is such soils, 
leached are nearly as_ beneficial as unleached ones,— 
Ashes do what lime cannot—they render the soil more 
senacious of moisture, and alihough their action is not as 
prompt or efficient on cold sour soils, are for the reason 
assigned considered as valuable on light sandy ones, Of 
this fact, the farmers of Long Island and New Jersey are 
well aware, and in the gathering and application of ashes 
find a certain source of profit. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
From the Zion’s Watchman. 
BLENDON, OHILO. 


At a meeting of Methodist abolitionists of 
Blendon Ohio, Monday evening, August 9, 18- 
41, M. Westervelt Esb., was chosen President, 
and R. McMurdy, Secretary. Prayer was of- 
fered by bro. Bigelow. 

The object of the meeting being briefly sta- 
ted, the following Preamble and Constitution 
were adopted. 

Believing, that Slavery is essentially and in- 
herently sinful, that it is injurious, both to the 
master and slave; thatitis detrimental to the 
spread of holiness, and the prosperity of any 
church, that its continual tendency is to lower 
the standard of truth, and tospread conten- 
tion, strife and schism in our beloved Zion; and, 
whereas, we love the church and hate the ‘sum 
of all villanies’ which has unhappily and we 
trust temporarily, found lodging within it; and 
whereas, we would increase and render perma- 
nent, the one by basing it on truth and purity, 
and would destroy the other by exposing its sin- 
fulness, and bringing it in contact with the moral 
sense of the church; and, whereas, organiza- 
tions having definite purposes, and concentra- 
ted action are most effective; we do agree to a- 
dopt the following resolution. : 

ART. 1. ‘This association shall be called the 
Wesleyan Methodists Anti-Slavery Society of 
Blendon, auxiliary to the American Wesleyan 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Art. 2. Any individual member of the Meth- 
odist Church, believing in the inherent sinful- 
ness of slaveholding, and immediate abolition, 
may become a member of this Society. * * * 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That E. Mattoon, M. Westervelt, 
and W. Mattoon, be a committee to procure sig- 
natures to the Constitution. 

Resolved, That this same committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on the neighborhood and_solic- 
it subcriptions for the Wesleyan Anti-Slavery 
Society, and the Watchman, and that the sum 
collected, be equally distributed between the 
two objects named. 

Rosolved, That we heartily approve of the 
call for a Western Methodist Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, to be holden in Cincinnati on the 3rd 
Wednesday of October, and promise our warm- 
est co-operation. 

Resolved, That Revs. N. Emery, T. Per- 
kins & J. Gilruth (of Ohio Annual Conference,) 
Messrs. C. Mattoon and R. McMurdy, be ap- 
pointed as delegates from this Society. 

Resolved, 'That we use our influence to have 
meetings called in different parts of our confer- 
ence, similar to this, and that we heartily favor 
the organization of Methodist Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties. 

Resolved, ‘That bro. Goodspeed be requested 
to act as our delegate at the Anniversary of the 
Wesleyan ‘Anti-Slavery Society, at Albany, on 
the first Wednesday of October. . 

Resolved, ‘That we deeply sympathize with 
those brethren in different parts of our church, 
who have been called to suffer for righteousness’ 
saee, and pray the blessing of the Lord upon 
them and their persecutors. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing pe published in the Watchman, witha _re- 
quest for the Philanthropist to copy. 

M. WESTERVELT, Pres. 

R. McMourpy, Sec’ry. 























OHIO, TROY AND MICHIGAN LINE. 


The Queen of the West, Capt. R. D. Kinney, will ply 
between Cleveland and Pertsmouth regularly during the 
remainder of the season. For freight or passage, apply 
to Chard, White & Co., Cleveland, or to the Captain 
on board. The Qneen of the West is well fitted out 
in every respect, and Captain Kinney intends4o spate no 
pains tosatisfy the travelling public, 





Cleveland, Aug. 25, 


EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
FEF. He BRAYTON, EXHANGE BROKER, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


OFEvstern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 








R. 1. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 








NOTIE---MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merre.t, 
N. H. Merretu. 





Messrs. Woonson & Trxstry, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since their 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public, 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpenter 
and Joiner'’s work at the shortest notice and on the most 
reasonable terms. 

Wonson & TINSLEY. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cellar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months, 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails. 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acella: and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room,a well, and several springs, ‘I'he 
land is rich and level. 

A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of Jand, situated 
onthe Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, ‘The 
house standsupona mound, and has afine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar anda_ porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
anda yard well paled, ‘I'he land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring anda log house, ‘I'he land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
springs. ‘The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 135 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn andasmoke house. The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, anda porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant frees, ‘The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, astable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. ‘The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, alarge brick house with thirteen rooms, an_ ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, ‘The house 
is now used for a tavern. There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, 2 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards cf choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. The land is rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring. ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland. It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm. 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plumand peach trees. It has a large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 


Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected: 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without building’, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will _be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid, 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from Englan,d 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the Engish bankers. English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 

OPThe experience of nine years in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants, 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 












Pett PR SAT SY Be 
REAT ARRIVAL!—18 bushels, or 75 00 

Boxes of Peters’ Pills.—The subsoriber has man “ 
arrangements with Dr, Peters, of New York, to be - ‘ 


plied by the quantity with his Pills, All deal 
be supplied at New York prices, ° ers can now 


OF all the Pills we have any knowledge of they 
the most valuable, In no instance have they failed 1, 
accomplish every thing they promised, and thousay : 
who have been for years lingering with some obsting ‘ 
orchronic disease, now add their testimony in hat o 
this valuable medicine. . 
_ Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient med 
cine are unrivalled; all who use them, recomme ; 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and must be i 
to beappreciated. ‘The weak and delicate will b 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by oting 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt Sie, 
of the body. They require no change in diet or vd 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box. , 
that every one is his own competent physician  ’ ss 
Dr, Peters has spent much time in expermentin 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases - 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the — 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can . 
prepared for general use, ’ 
One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that th 
have the alternative principle combined with their ae 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only clean “ 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they heehee 
the liver, change the morbid secretion strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the citcaly 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervous system, 
They are mild and pleasant in_ their Operation, and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their ulility from 
their first dose, They can be taken by any person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous and th 
delicate, are strengthened by their Operation, Seiten 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos jrritg, 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 
The vegetable Pills are a sure remedy for jaundice 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, costiveness 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commenenment 
willinvatiably check their progress, and save the Patient 
from a protracted and dangerous’ sickness, They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. They operate as a mild and speedy purge 
and are a safe and certain remedy for worms in chil. 
dren. 
(cp Peters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, aro 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Gigs. 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Cap. 


adas, Mexico and West Indies, 
COUGH LQZENGES' 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges. 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy fi 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c.  &e, 

The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand bor 
es have been sold within the last three months, resto: 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of consump: 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing coli: 
and coughs. ‘They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick 














cause 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are uw. 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those com: 
plaints. Hundreds upon hundreds of certificates have 


perfect health, by using them, 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, andall the 


popular remidies, but all in vain. 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as_he 


cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 
James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most dis 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman's 
Cough Lozenges. 
Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incarable, and expected 
daily to breathe her last. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges, 
The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he says no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious. 
Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great many cases, and they always proved eflectual— 
He bas always been able to cure the most distressin 
cases of recent standing in one or two days, 
We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worst cases ina few 
days. Wo recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness ol 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., asthe best remedy 
‘they possibly can nse, 

Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 

James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 

Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 
References also, to S, B. Andrews, Judge J, LL. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G,.G. Deshon, 


Prepared by A.SHERMAN, M. D. 





106 Nassau st. New York. 


Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States. 
(crPrice only 25 cents per box. £1) 


WORM LOZENGES) 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are an 


dren will take them as ready as a common pepermint Le: 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it bee 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome coush 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding at the nose, & 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by usi: 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr. Shermi 
on account of his son, eight years old. He had bet 
in adecline for several months, and attended by {ov 
Physicians who could give him no relief. His sympto™ 


one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenge | 
After the first dose the child ran to bis parents, frighten 
ed at the quantity of worms that came from 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one box, 
he was entirely cured, 

The Rev. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years ol 


alone looked to for relief. 
Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 

Dr. Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no othe 
worm medicine in his practice, 

Dr. Castle, 297 Broedway, has used Shermans Le 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, al 
never knew them to fail. 

Hon, B. B. Beardsley, Col. L, Clark, Joseph Haines 
Lsq., Professor Bingham, and the thousands who have 


wonderful virtues. 


a decline and was attended by the best physicians with 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended Sher 
man’s Worm Lozenges as the only hope; he did so an! 
through the blessing of God his childis now well—" 
other living evidence of their wonderful virtues. 
B. says no family should be without them. 

More than 2,000 certificates might 
truly wonderful properties. 

Prepared by A. Sherman, M. D. 
106 Nassau st. New York. 

A supply of these valuable Worm Lozenges, just re 
ceived by W, H. Harrison & co., only agent for Cincin 


nati, 





and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St, | 
i" 


(CP Price only 75 cts.per box. 


The Rev, James Kant had suffered with a distressing © 


corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by © 
most of the principal merchantsin the state of Ohio, 7 


infallible remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil 


him—he 


The Hon. B. B. Beardsly thinks they have saved th | 
life of one of his children. It had been a long time!’ § 


Mr. ” 





ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or excitin: | 
They are made from a combination of the moy | 


been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who |= 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to |” 


usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many © 
He consulted some & 


could not be cured. A friend advised him totry Dr, | 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured sever! 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the unspeak- 3 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 

better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely @ 


and the many thousands who have been cured by them. 7 


Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Druggists 2 


7 


Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling § 


hg gree “Scone ro 


were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath distur F 
ed sleep, broken off by fright and screaming, headache, § 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, : 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy dischars | 
from the bowels. ‘The Doctor pronounced the case © | 


was given up as incurable, by tmo physicians, She w* | 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that death wa ‘ 
Three doses of Sherman’ | 


® 


used these lozenges, can fully attest to their great aM )% 
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be added of thel (7 





